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Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, beg leave fo announce that 
hey will issue, in a cheap, convenient, and durable form, the HUNDRED BOoKs 
commended by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK in bis leéture on ‘‘ The Choice of ‘Books,’ 
delivered before the Working Men's College at London in 1886 (and subse- 
quently published in bis ‘‘ Pleasures of Life’). The Series will be uniform in 
size (12mo) and binding (cloth), though the typography and number of pages in 
lhe different volumes will necessarily vary with the amount of matter comprised 
in each work, The five volumes which will first appear in this Series are: 


HERODOTUS. (Now ready; price, $1.25.) 
DARWIN’S NATURALIST’S VOYAGE. (Ready July 1; price, $1.00.) 
THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS, (Ready July 15; price, 75 cents.) 
EPICTETUS. BACON'S ESSAYS. 


The otbers will follow at intervals of about two weeks. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid, on receipt of the advertised price, by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, 9 Larayerre PLace, New York Crry. 


cA NEW EDITION DE LUXE OF 


BULWER-LYTTON’S NOVELS. 
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HE first and only fine illustrated edition of Lord Bulwer-Lytton’s Novels ever made in Europe or 
America. Bulwer stands foremost among novelists as a student and delineator of human nature, 
instinets, and passions, and he is also acknowledged to be the most versatile writer of his day and gen- 
eration. His popularity is increasing every year, and the publishers recognize the great demand for a 
good edition of his writings. 
This edition is embellished with over two hundred Photogravures on Japanese government paper, 
from original drawings and paintings by the best illustrators in America, and Photographs of the actual 
scenes and places referred to, gathered on the spot especially for this edition. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF THE BOOK IS PERFECT. 


The type is large and new, and set in a fine open page. The margins are ample, and the paper a 
beautiful natural-tint laid paper. The volume is a small 8vo, easy to handle, and the binding is vellum 
cloth, gilt top, slightly trimmed. 

The set will be complete in turrty-rwo volumes, issued at the rate of about two volumes per month, 
at $2.50 per Volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, page, and paper, with sample illustration, mailed free 
on application. 


THIS SET IS NOT FOR SALE AT THE BOOKSTORES, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON, Mass. 
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$1.00. 
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Ete., ete. 
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Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 
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EASY TO REACH MANITOU. 





eA PULLMAN CAR now runs from Chicago to Manitou Springs without 
change via the Santa Fé Route. It passes through Kansas City, Pueblo, 
and Colorado Springs. It leaves Dearborn Station, Chicago, on the Denver 
Limited at six o'clock, and reaches Manitou at half-past eight the second 


morning. No other line can offer this accommodation. You must change 


cars on any other line. 


Pullman Palace Cars are run by the Santa Fé Route, without change, 
Chicago to Las Vegas Hot Springs, Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Man- 


itou, and many other “Rocky Mountain Summer ‘Resorts, to which Excur- 


sicn tickets are being sold at 212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















CORN, 


What you can do with two 


vegetables : 


ASPARAGUS, Boiled 


Ragout of 
Stewed 

In ambush 
Fried 
Scalloped 


Boiled on cob 
Boiled in husks 
Cold 

Roasted 
Stewed 

Fritters 
Omelet 
Oysters 
Pudding 
Succotash 


HOT WEATHER DISHES. 
By Mrs. S. T. RORER. 


For every day and every meal during the hot 
season. Something new and inviting. As the 
fresh vegetables and fruits come into market, 
you are enabled to place them on the table 
in an amazing number of delightful forms. 
Besides, there are salads, meats, fish, poultry, 
eggs, sandwiches, meat and fish sauces, pud- 
dings and deserts, etc., all treated in a won- 
derfully complete manner. It does your think- 
ing for you. A handy index helps. 


Paper covers, 40 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
Send the price and receive it free of postage. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 
420 Library St., Philadelphia. 
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D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON, PUBLISH: 


= ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. Edited 
y W. L. Grirris, D.D. Library edition. 4 vols., 40 full- 
pA illustrations, $6.00. 

A splendid four-volume ‘Whrary edition of this great classic 
of Oriental romance, carefully printed from new type, richly 
bound, and illustrated with over forty full-page pic etures of 
exceptional excellence. The Introduction was pre for 
American readers by the editor, Rev. Dr. Griffis, an accom- 
plished Orientalist. 


LEAVES FROM AN ARTIST’S FIELD BOOK. By Wep- 
wortTH WapswortH. Beautifully engraved by ANDREW. 
Oblong quarto, cloth, gilt, $4.00; full morocco, $8.00. 

Mr. Wadsworth’s ** Leaves’’ are ’ delightfully su, ive of 
Nature’s varying moods, while the verses to which his pic- 
tures are wedded are instinct with the real sentiment of land- 
scape, forest, and field. 


VERSES. By Ceuia Tuaxter. Large quarto, illuminated 
cover, finely illustrated, $2.50. 

A collection of the best poems of this eminent author, illus- 
trated with twent ty -four eee pictures by such well-known 
artists as W. L. Taylor, Edinund H. Garrett, Hy. Sandham, 
pane others, making a volume of fascinating and delightful 
reading. 


THE POET’S YEAR. Edited by Oscar Fay Apams. Ob- 
long 4to, 150 illustrations, 25 full-page drawings by CHa- 
LONER. Gold cloth, $6.00; morocco, $10.00. 


The choicest poems of the seasons, in charming variety. 


OUR EARLY PRESIDENTS, THEIR WIVES AND 
CHILDREN. From Washington to Jackson. By Mrs. 
Harriet Tayior Upton. ith 150 ae, pictures, 
and autograph letters. Quarto, gold cloth, $4.00 
The book covers a most interesting period of our ‘existence 

asa = while it forms a museum of historical portraits of 

rare value 


THE STORY OF THE ow gg STATES OF AMER- 
ICA. Told for — People. Rs Exsrince S. Brooks, 
Illustrated. 4to, el $1.50; boards, $1.25. 

A clear, concise, and comprehensive account < the develop- 
ment and growth of the great American Re The story 
of the google rather y weg of individuals. Falty illustrated. 


PRIME MOVERS OF THE REVOLUTION — Known to 
the Author. By Rev. 
cloth, $2.00. 


Personal Reminiscences of men of the Revolution and their | 


families, by one whose father was among the “‘ embat- 
tled farmers ”’ of Lexi 


portant facts not to be found elsewhere. 


THERE AND BACK. — A. Susaee MacDona.p. 
cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents 
A delightful and dramatic romance of a lost heritage and 
how it was regained, told with all that combination 
of spiritual and practical Christianity that is at once the charm 
and value of MacDonald’s stories. 


SHORT Pig AND BY-PATHS. By Horace Lunt. 
12mo, $1.2 
a be lightful = breezy volume descri 
sig’ scenes. It is by the author of ‘* Across Lots,” and 
= all the charm that made book so welcome to every 
lover of wood-life and rural highways and byways. 


JOHN BROWNLOW’S FOLKS. By Wiuuis Boyp ALLEN. 
12mo, 

John’ Brownlow’ s folks are a simple-hearted country fam- 
ily who have moved up to the city (Boston), but retain many 
characteristics of rural life. Their experiences are extremely 
entertaining. 

THE HEART OF THE GOLDEN ROAN. By O. C. Aur- 
INGER, author of ‘Scythe and Sword.” 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, 75 cents. 

A strong, unique, imaginative poem, full of life and action. 
THE GARMENT OF PRAISE. Cheer for Invalids. By 

Rose Porter. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Tender. comforting, helpful words for the ‘‘ shut-ins,”’ that 
will give them hope and courage in the midst of sickness and 
despondency. 


12mo, 


ive of open-air 


The vol tai = | 
me eae | early life in the great West, when, with her gallant husband, 





A. B. Muzzey. Illustrated, 4to, | 75 WIL, AND THE WAY STORIES. By Jessie Bex- 





WORDSWORTH FOR THE YOUNG. Compiled, with 
Introduction, by a Cynruia M. Sr. Joun. Quarto, 
fully illustrated, $1.25. 

For the true culture of the heart and the imagination, no 
book could be more useful in the home or school. 


WITH THE BIRDS. Selected Poems from the Best En- 
glish and American Authors. With 50 full-page illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 
This be fou collection of choice poetry on a theme dear to 

all will be found to have a peculiar fascination ; the pleasure 

it gives is much enhanced by the beautiful illustrations of 
we songsters. 

THE CHRISTMAS BOOK. By Hezex1as ButTrERWworTH. 
8vo, cloth, exquisitely illustrated, $2.00. 

There is the true ring in this delightful collection. The sto- 
ries are full of tender charm, the poems stirring and beauti- 
ful, and the bits of history give many interesting facts con- 
cerning the celebration of the world’s great festival. 


CHILD CLASSICS. Compiied by Mary F. Fircx. 8vo, 
beautifully illustrated, gilt, $1.00. 

An exquisite gift-book, designed to ors mg children 
with the poetry of such authors as Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Bryant, Dr. Holland, ete. The full-page illustrations 
reproduce some of the finest artistic work in genre painting. 
NATIONAL FLOWERS. By Fannie A. DEANE. $8vo, 

gilt, 75 cents. 


The interest in national flowers will be increased by read- 
ing this pr meer Bree book, which tells the story of eam a 
Scotland’ histle, the Lotus of Egypt, the Lily of 


ally and many other representative flowers. 


BLACK BEAUTY: His Grooms and Companions. By im 
SEWELL. 12mo, with 12 full-page illustrations, cloth, $1.00. 
A choice edition of this delightful book, the “* Unele Tom’s 8 
Cabin’’ of the horse. Its influence upon young people in 
teaching kindness to animals will be invaluable. 


WISDOM OF THE WISE. Compas aw CAROLINE L. 

Hunt. 16mo, 75 cents; gilt edges, $1.( 
A book of choice selections i in prose a poet: for the use 
of our young people in the home and the schoolroom. It is 
by attributes and distinctive subjects, as Beauty, 


Bravery, C eter, Conversation, etc. 


TON FREMONT. 12mo, $1.00 

Mrs. Frémont is always a fascinating writer, but never more 
so than when she touches upon the scenes and incidents of her 
General Frémont, she lived through experiences that 
her personal courage, quick wit, and sound sense. 


BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR GIRLS. By Satur Joy 

Wuire. 12mo, 75 cents. 

A series of practical papers by a eaten business woman, 
that will be invaluable to gi king a business career. 
Among the subjects are fir B nen dang and cash-girls. news 
per workers, stenographers and typewriters, artists and = 
gienic making, piano and organ tuning, guides and shop- 

pers. 

SCHOOL AND PLAYGROUND. By Howarp Py tz, 

a Poutsson, Kate Upson CiarK, and others. 12mo, 

25. 

Each. one of the stories in this volume is a gem. They are 
stories that appeal to the nobler qualities in boys and girls, 
and thrill on with a desire to be more brave, earnest, manly, 
and womanly. 


STORIES OF THE LAND OF EVANGELINE. By Grace 
Dean McLeop. Illus. by Hy. SAnDHAM. 12mo, $1.25. 
History and romance happily blended. 


BRAVE HEARTS—TWO GHOSTS—THE MAN IN 
THE MOON. Three volumes of attractive short stories 
by Rossirer W. Raymonp. in which incident, ro- 


mance, fun, and pathos all find happy expression. 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50 each. alate p 
HELEN THE HISTORIAN. By Pansy. 12mo, illus- 


trated, 50 cents. 
The touching story of a little ‘‘ shut-in.”’ 
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IMPORTANT FEATURES CF THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


FOR JULY. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WOOL SPINNING 
AND WEAVING. 

By S. N. D. Norts. An interesting chapter in the 

« Development of American Industries ” series. Illus’d. 


EMAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD. 
By Professor G. F. Wrient. Concerning important 
discoveries of the past two years. Illustrated. 


SANITARY IMPROVEMENT IN 


NEW YORK. 


By General Emmons Crark. A record of a quarter- 
century’s labors for the public health. 


OUR AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 
By Professor C. L. Parsons. How they were founded 
and what they are doing for the farmers. 


The Colors of Letters. 


By President Davip Starr JoRDAN. 


‘Deportment of Savage Negroes. 


By Paut Reicuarp. 


Pollen: Its Development and Use. 
By Josern F. James. Illustrated. 


The <Meteoritic Hypothesis. 
By J. Ettarp Gore. 


A Coming Solution of the Currency Question. 


By Caaries S. AsHLry. 


Scientific Dreams of the Past. 


By ALBert pe Rocnas. 


Animal and Plant Lore. 
IV. By Mrs. Fannre D. BerGen. 


Hoffding’s Outlines of Psychology. 
The Quianganes of Luzon. 


By F. BiumMentRITT. 
On the Wings of the Wind. 
Sketch of George Catlin — with Portrait. 


Editor's Table; Literary Notices ; Popular 
Miscellany ; Notes. 





Frery Cents A Numper. $5.00 a YEAR. 


Subscriptions are received by all Booksellers, or may be sent 
directly to the Puhlishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK. 





APPLETON’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 





APPLETON’S GENERAL GUIDE TO THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. With numerous Maps and 
Illustrations. In three separate forms, 12mo: 


One Votume ComPLete. Morocco tuck, flexible, $2.50. 


New EnNGianp AND Mippie States AND CANADA. 
vol., cloth, $1.25. 


SouTHERN AND WESTERN States. One vol., cloth, $1.25. 


APPLETON’S CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. A Complete 
Handbook of Information concerning Eastern Canada and 
Newfoundland, for the Tourist and Sportsman. By Cuas. 
G. D. Roserts. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 
12mo, $1.25. 


APPLETON’S HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN SUMMER 
RESORTS. With Maps, Illustrations, and Table of Rail- 
road Fares. Large 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 


AN AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL RAILWAY GUIDE. 
Giving the Geological Formation along the Railroads, with 
Altitude above Tide-water, Notes on Interesting Places on 
the Routes, and a Description of each of the Formations. 
By James Macraruane, Ph.D., and more than seventy- 
five Geologists. Second Edition, 1890. 426 pages, Svo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


One 


RECENT FICTION. 


THE THREE MISS KINGS. 


By Apa CAMBRIDGE, author of “ My Guardian.” No. 
75, ““ Town and Country Library.’’ 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, 75 cents. 

A novel by one of the brightest of the Australian writers 


who are now ¢ public attention. A qpeostety written 
story of Australian Iie, which is certain to hold the reader's 


interest. 
CONSEQUENCES. 


By Ecerton Castie. No. 74, “Town and Country 

Library.” 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“Tt is a real + to welcome a new novelist who shows 
both promise and performance. . The work is distin- 
guished by verve, & close and wide observation of the ways 
and cities of many men, by touches of a reflection which is 
neither shallow nor charged with the trappings and suits of 

weightiness ; and in many ways, not the striking end, 
it is decidedly original.’’—Saturday oie 


FROM SHADOW TO SUNLIGHT. 

By the Marquis or Lorne, author of “ Love and 
Peril,” ‘* A Story of the Far Northwest,’’ ete. The second 
story in ‘‘ Appleton’s Summer Series.”’ 1timo, half cloth, 
with specially designed cover, 50 cents. 


TOURMALIN’S TIME CHECQUES. 


By F. Anstey, author of “ Vice Versa,” “ The Giant’s 
Robe,” ete. *‘‘ Appleton’s Summer Series.’’ 16mo,; half 
cloth, 50 cents. 

“Each cheeque is for govern lai to an with 
any sense oh The be is as fnene the ctmetel 
as any of its ae to, ty and contains as 
many ‘situations’ as a good comedy.”—New York Herald. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, & 5 Bord St., NEW YORK. 
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JOHN DICKINSON, THE QUAKER 
STATESMAN.* 


No more interesting and valuable contribu- 
tion to United States history has recently ap- 
peared than Dr. Stillé’s « Life and Times of 
John Dickinson,” the Revolutionary statesman 
of Pennsylvania and Delaware, and author of 
“The Farmer’s Letters.”” Much of the inter- 
est of the book is in the author’s broad and 
scholarly treatment of the subject, and the 
side-lights he has been able, from his thorough 
study of the period, to throw upon the great 
controversial struggle which culminated in the 
American Revolution. From the meeting of 
the Stamp-Act Congress in 1764 to July, 1776, 
there was no person in the Colonies more con- 
spicuous for his public services than Mr. 
Dickinson. As a member of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, the Congress of 1764, the Conti- 
nental Congress, and the Convention for form- 
ing the Federal Constitution, he took a lead- 
ing part in the debates, and was usually se- 
lected to write the important state papers. As 
a controversial writer, a student of history 
and of English constitutional precedents, he 
had no equal among his contemporaries. Un- 





*Tue Lire anp Times or Jonn Dickinson, 1732-1808. 
By Charles J. Stillé, LL.D. Philadelphia: Published for 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania by J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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happily, in the Federal Convention he spoke 
against and declined to vote for the Declara- 
tion of Independence. From that day his 
popularity waned; and in our time his name 
is almost forgotten as one of the leading patri- 
ots of the Revolution. His associates in the 
Convention did not question his patriotism in 
opposing the Declaration. Some of his con- 
stituents respected what they deemed to be his 
moral courage in standing up to his honest 
convictions, and others regarded it as timidity 
and indecision. His own theory seemed to be 
that the tyrannical acts of the Townshend 
ministry were so illegal and contrary to the 
precedents of English history, they would be 
repealed by Parliament; and if not, the Dec- 
laration should be postponed until foreign al- 
lies were secured. 

Of his Pennsylvania associates, Robert Mor- 
ris followed Mr. Dickinson’s example and ab- 
sented himself when the vote was taken, but 
later signed the Declaration. Thomas Willing 
and Charles Humphreys both voted against it. 
James Allen and Edward Biddle spoke against 
independence, but resigned before the vote was 
taken. James Wilson, one of the ablest men 
in the Convention, was in the opposition while 
it was debated, but voted for it. -Dr. Frank- 
lin and John Morton were the only two Penn- 
sylvania delegates who uniformly spoke and 
voted in its favor. The day before the final 
vote was taken, the Pennsylvania delegation 
stood three in favor to four against. Dickin- 
son and Morris staying away, the final vote 
stood three to two. South Carolina changed 
its vote at the last moment in order to secure 
unanimity. The vote of Delaware was saved 
by the return of an absent delegate. By so 
narrow a margin was this great measure car- 
ried by the vote of every colony, except New 
York, which came in eleven days later. Indi- 
vidual delegates who had stood out, signed 
subsequently ; but Mr. Dickinson never did. 
In later life he admitted that he made a mis 
take, but did not regret that he acted conscien- 
tiously on the convictions he then had. 

Mr. Dickinson was born on the eastern shore 
of Maryland, November 8, 1782. His father, 
who was a wealthy Quaker, removed in 1740 
to a large estate he had purchased near Dover, 
Delaware. Asa boy he had for a private tutor 
William Killen, a fine scholar, and later Chief 
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Justice of Delaware. At eighteen he had ac- 
quired the rudiments of a good English and 
classical education, a taste for history, and a 
facility for literary composition. He then en- 
tered the law office of John Moland, in Phila- 
delphia, who had been educated at the Temple 
in London. On reaching his majority, he 
went to London and entered as a student of 
law in the Middle Temple, where he remained 
four years in the study of the principles and 
practice of the English statute and common 
law. Among his fellow students were Wil- 
liam Cowper, the poet, and men later known 
as Lord Thurlow, Chief Justice Kenyon, and 
the Earl of Hillsborough. The influence of 
this English training is seen in his constant 
appeals to parliamentary history and English 
precedents in the able papers he wrote during 
the Revolutionary controversy. 

It was the custom at that time for gen- 
tlemen in the Middle and Southern States to 
send their sons to the London inns of court 
for their law training. Dr. Stillé has a 
list of one hundred and fifteen American 


students who were admitted to the differ- | 
ent inns from 1760 to 1783; and their geo- | 


graphical classification shows some curious 


facts: South Carolina sent forty-seven, Vir- | 
| in 1641, and write a book about New En- 


ginia twenty-one, Maryland sixteen, Pennsyl- 


vania eleven, New York five, and no other | 


state had more than one or two. If there were 
in the list any students from New England, 
no one has a conspicuous record in Revolution- 
ary history. The Pennsylania bar at the time 
was chiefly composed of lawyers who had 
studied in the London inns, all patriotic and 
of the highest professional standing ; but agree- 
ing in this, that up to the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence the dispute with Great Britain was | 


a legal question, and could be settled as other 


legal questions were, by an appeal to princi- | 


ples recognized as well in the mother country 
as in the colonies. This theory ran through 
all of Mr. Dickinson’s writings ; and in the be- 
ginning of the controversy was everywhere ac- 
cepted, as well in New England as in the mid- 
dle colonies. 

A different theory later prevailed in the 
North. As the controversy went on, and the 
burdens of the Boston-Port bill became still 
more oppressive, New England took stronger 
ground. No one of its great lawyers had been 
trained in London; and for English consti- 
tutional law as there taught they had little re- 
spect, or even consideration. It was enough 


for them that they knew Magna Charta, their 














provincial charter, the precedents of the En- 
glish revolutions of 1640 and 1688, the natu- 
ral rights of man, and the general rights of 
Englishmen. In their wretchedness, New En- 
gland lawyers, led by Samuel Adams and sup- 
ported by the people, moved on to the theory 
of Independence; and were there long before 
the word had been broached in the middle 
colonies. There were no better lawyers in 
Boston than James Otis and John Adams. 
The former, in his celebrated argument against 
“ Writs of Assistance,” maintained that “ an 
act of Parliament, contrary to the fundamen- 
tal principles of English law, is void”; and 
John Adams, in 1776, wrote to Justice Cush- 
ing: “You have my hearty concurrence in 
telling the jury the act of Parliament is void.” 
The letters and speeches of Samuel Adams 
are filled with legal opinions like these. 

The clergy, and not the lawyers of New En- 
land, had, from the beginning, been the lead- 
ers of public sentiment. During the first cen- 
tury, the law as a profession was discounte- 
nanced. Thomas Lechford, a respectable En- 
glish barrister, came over to Boston in 1638 
to practice law; and so many obstacles were 
placed in his path, and so poor a livelihood did 
he earn, that he was glad to return to London 


gland, entitled «Plaine Dealing,” which, in 
view of the rough treatment he received, is an 
excellent and generally impartial work. 

Mr. Dickinson returned from London in 
1757, and entered upon the practice of law in 
Philadelphia. He had an independent for- 
tune; but he kept up his study. of political 
science and practised his profession with the 
same zeal that he would have done if he had 
been dependent on it for a livelihood. In 1760 
he was elected a member of the Delaware 
Assembly, and in 1762 a member of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly. The two states be- 
fore the Revolution had the same Governor 
but a different Assembly. The prominent 
question then before the Pennsylvania Assem- 
bly was ridding itself of the proprietary gov- 
ernment of the Penn family, and petitioning 
His Majesty to resume the government as a 
royal province. Here Mr. Dickinson met for 
the first time Dr. Franklin as an antagonist— 
the former being the champion for the propri- 
etors, and the latter, with the assistance of 
Mr. Galloway, for the petitioners. In later 
years they were often opponents in great ques- 
tions, as was the fact both in Congress and 
in the Federal Convention. Mr. Dickinson’s 
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conden 1 in English political science pendiial him 
to make a very able argument; but the peti- 
tioners had the popular side, and prevailed. 
The petition, however, was never presented to 
the King, and nothing came of it. 

The Sugar Act was passed by Parliament in 
March, 1764, and it was known that the Stamp 
Act was contemplated. In 1765, before the 
latter was enacted, Mr. Dickinson printed a 
pamphlet for readers in England, entitled 
“The late Regulations respecting the British 
Colonies on the Continent of America, consid- 
ered in a Letter from a Gentleman in Philadel- 
phia to a Friend in London.” In this he 
showed that England would suffer far more 
from the new regulations than the colonies 
themselves; and the arguments were used by 
Pitt and other friends of the colonies in Par- 
liament. The Stamp Act was passed in March, 
1765, and repealed in February, 1766 ; but the 
principle of taxation was not abandoned. In 
the Stamp-Act Congress which met in New 
York in October, 1764, Mr. Dickinson was the 
leading member, and drew up the resolutions 
which denied the right of Parliament to lay 
a tax upon the-Colonies. Dr. Stilié, in a note, 
refers to Appendix I. for the original draft ; 
but by mistake he has inserted another set of 
resolutions prepared by Mr. Dickinson for the 
Pennsylvania Assembly. The original draft 
may be seen in Mr. Dickinson’s “ Political 
Writings,” 1801, vol. i., p. 93. 

Parliament having repealed the Stamp Act, 
which was objected to as internal taxation, the 
ministry brought about the same result by lay- 
ing a tax on glass, paints, etc., as a commercial 
regulation ; and while the leaders of the oppo- 
sition were puzzled as to the plan of meeting it, 
there appeared in the “ Pennsylvania Chron- 
icle ” of December 2, 1767, the first of a series 
of fourteen letters signed « A Farmer,” since 
known as “ The Farmer’s Letters.” They were 
collected, reprinted in many editions, and read 
by all classes in this country and in Europe as 
no other American political papers had been. 
Besides the several American editions, Dr. 
Franklin—who did not love their author over- 
much—in May, 1768, caused the letters to be 
reprinted in London, with a preface in which 
he strongly recommended them to the atten- 
tion of the public. In 1769 they were trans- 
lated into French and published in Paris. The 
town of Boston, at a public meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, March 14, 1768, voted: 


“ That the thanks of the town be given to the ingenious 
author of a course of letters published at Philadelphia, 
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and in this ey dened “A Paine” ; wherein the 
rights of American subjects are clearly stated and fully 
vindicated; and that Benj. Church, John Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, Joseph Warrcn, and John Rowe be a 
committee to prepare and publish a letter of thanks 
accordingly.” 

Such a letter was drafted, addressed *“ To the in- 
genious Author of certain patriotic Letters sub- 
scribed ‘A Farmer.’” An appropriate ac- 
knowledgment of the letter was returned, dated 
April 11, 1768, and signed «A Farmer,” from 
which it is probable that the name of the writer 
was not then known. The first letter begins 
thus : 

“IT am a farmer, settled, after a variety of fortunes, 
near the banks of the river Delaware in the province of 
Pennsylvania. I received a liberal education. ; 
My farm is small, my servants are few and good, I 
have a little money at interest; I wish for no more. 

. + Being generally master of my time, I spend 
a a good deal of it in my library, which I think the most 
valuable part of my estate. ‘ I have acquired, 
I believe, a greater knowledge of history and the laws 
and constitution of my country than is generally at- 
tained by men of my class, many of them not being so 
fortunate as I have been in'the opportunities of getting 
information.” 

These letters were accepted as a_ political 
text-book by Americans, who were then grop- 
ing blindly for a legal remedy for their griev- 
ances. They found here a defense for resist- 
ance on purely constitutional grounds, and a 
basis of action upon which Middle State con- 
servatives and New England radicals could for 
a time stand and agree. The simplicity of 
style in these letters, their moderation of tone, 
elegance of diction, learning, and vigorous ex- 
position of facts and principles, were admired 
by readers of every class and in every country. 
They showed to Englishmen that their pros- 
perity depended on maintaining a just and lib- 
eral policy towards America. No denuncia- 
tion or threats were used; but it was mildly 
suggested that in case the present policy of the 
ministry was continued, “ English history af- 
fords frequent examples of resistance by force.” 

The quiescent state of the controversy for the 
next six years was largely owing to the influ- 
ence of “The Farmer’s Letters.” During this 
period Mr. Dickinson married, on July 19, 
1770, the daughter and sole heir of Isaac Nor- 
ris of Philadelphia, one of the richest men of 
the province, and late Speaker of the Assem- 
bly. Mr. Norris having died in 1769, the 
Dickinsons oceupied his splendid residence and 
spacious estate near Philadelphia, called Fair- 
hill. Here they maintained a generous hospi- 
tality, and entertained the delegates of the 
Continental Congress of which Mr. Dickinson 
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was amember. The first session of that Con- 
gress began at Philadelphia, September 5, 
1774, and adjourned October 26. During this 
short period Mr. Dickinson drafted the famous 
“ Petition to the King” and “ Address to the 
People of Canada.” Of these papers Lord 
Chatham said : 

« History, my Lords, has been my favorite study; but 
I must declare that in the master states of the world I 
know not the people nor the senate who, in such a com- 
plication of difficult circumstances, can stand in prefer- 
ence to the delegates of America assembled in general 
congress at Philadelphia.” 

John Adams here for the first time met Mr. 
Dickinson, and in his diary records some per- 
sonal incidents and impressions concerning 
Dickinson which Dr. Stillé has not used. Mr. 
Adams arrived in Philadelphia August 29, 
and two days later he writes : 


“ Mr. Dickinson, the Farmer of Pennsylvania, came 
in his coach, with four beautiful horses, to Mr. Ward’s 
lodgings to see us. He was introduced to us, and very 
politely said he was exceedingly glad to have the pleas- 
ure of seeing these gentlemen; made some inquiry 
after the health of his brother and sister who are now 
in Boston; gave us some account of his late ill-health 
and his present gout. This is the first time of his getting 
out. Mr. Dickinson has been subject to hectic com- 
plaints. He is a shadow; tall, but slender as a reed; 
pale as ashes; one would think at first sight that he 
could not live a month; yet, upon a more attentive in- 
spection, he looks as if the springs of life were strong 
enough to last many years. 

“ September 12. Dined with Mr. Dickinson at his seat 
at Fairhill, with his lady, Mrs. ge Thomson, 
Miss Norris, and Miss Harrison. r. Dickinson has a 
fine seat, a beautiful prospect of the city, the river and 
the country, fine gardens, and a very grand library. 
The most of the books were collected by Mr. Norris, 
once speaker of the House here, father of Mrs. Dickin- 
son. Mr. Dickinson is a very modest man, and very 
ingenious as well as agreeable. He has an excellent 
heart, and the cause of his country lies near it. He is 
full and clear for allowing to Parliament the regulation 
of trade, upon principles of necessity and the mutual 
interest of both countries. 

* October 13. Dined with Mr. Dickinson, with Chase, 
Paca, Low, Mifflin, Mr. Penn, and General Lee, at six 
o'clock. From ten o’clock until after four, we were 
—s about the parliamentary power of regulating 
trade. 

“ October 22. Dined in the country with Mr. Dickin- 
son, with all the delegates from New England, Mr. 
Duane, Mr. Reed, Mr. Livingstone, ete. 

“ October 24. In Congress, nibbling and quibbling as 
usual. These great wits, these subtle critics, these re- 


fined geniuses, these learned lawyers, these wise states- _ 


men, are so fond of showing their parts and powers, as 
to make their consultations very tedious. Young Ned 
Rutledge [of South Carolina] is a perfect Bob-o-Lin- 
coln,-—a swallow, a sparrow, a k; excessively 
vain, excessively weak, and excessively variable and un- 
steady; jejune, inane, and puerile. Mr. Dickinson is 
very modest, delicate, and timid.” 
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A personal and needless altercation arose 
between Mr. Adams and Mr. Dickinson, June 
20, 1775, after which no word ever passed be- 
tween them in private. A debate was going 
on in Congress upon a motion of Mr. Dickin- 
son to address a second * Petition to the King.” 
Mr. Adams opposed it on the ground that the 
first petition had received no attention, the bat- 
tles of Lexington and Bunker Hill had been 
fought, and it was too late to talk about peti- 
tions. Mr. Adams took his hat and went out. 
Mr. Dickinson followed him, and in an abrupt 
and passionate manner,—* as if I had been a 
schoolboy and he the master,” as Mr. Adams 
described the interview,—shouted: “ What is 
the reason, Mr. Adams, that you New England 
men oppose our measures of reconciliation ?” 
and he accompanied the lecture with remarks 
which Mr. Adams regarded as threats. The 
latter in his diary speaks of the rupture as an 
“unfortunate accident,” and regrets that their 
“friendship and acquaintance were lost for- 
ever.” 

Mr. Dickinson, by descent and birth a Qua- 
ker, had none of the scruples of the sect against 
taking up arms in defense of his country, but 
was very active in promoting military prepara- 
tions during the summer of 1775; and he was 
colonel of the first battalion raised in Philadel- 
phia. On July 8, he reported in Congress the 
celebrated “ Declaration of Reasons for taking 
up arms against England,” which was read, 
amid cheers and huzzas, at the head of the 
troops encamped about Boston. The author- 
ship of this Declaration has been in contro- 
versy. Mr. Jefferson, writing his autobiog- 
raphy late in life, when his memory had failed, 
stated that he wrote the original draft, «* which 
was too strong for Mr. Dickinson, who still 
retained the hope of reconciliation with the 
mother country”; and, as an indulgence to 
him, Mr. Dickinson was allowed to put it in a 
form which he could approve. The last four 
paragraphs, and half the preceding one— 
which had been most admired—Mr. Jefferson 
claimed as his own. Mr. Bancroft and Mr. 
J efferson’s biographers have accepted this state- 
ment. Dr. George H. Moore, of the Lenox Li- 
brary, however, found in the New York Histor- 
ical Society the original draft ; and the correc- 
tions, additions, interlineations, and revisions, 
which are many, prove that the whole paper, 
including the four last paragraphs, was com- 
posed and written by one person, and the hand- 
writing is Mr. Dickinson’s. A fac-simile Dr. 
Stillé gives in the Appendix. 
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Mr. Dickinson’s refusal to vote for and sign 
the Declaration of Independence, and his de- 
fense of the proprietary charter, made him 
many political enemies in the province, and he 
was not elected to the next Congress. His patri- 
otism, however, was not questioned. In com- 
mand of five battalions of Philadelphia troops, 
he marched to the defense of New York; but 
soon after he resigned his commission, retired 
from all public service, and removed to his es- 
tate in Delaware. He was re-elected to Con- 
gress from Delaware, and took his seat on 
May 23, 1779. He was immediately made 
chairman of a committee to prepare an address 
to the states on the perilous condition of the 
finances. His report, presented and adopted 
three days later, is the last of his great state 
papers in Congress. It showed how unfitted 
was the Confederacy to exercise the executive 
functions needed in time of war, and was the 
beginning of the discussion which culminated 
in the ratification of the Constitution nine years 
later. He resigned his seat in the autumn of 
1779, and retired to his Delaware estate. He 
returned to Philadelphia in 1782, and was 
elected President of the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylania. At this time an at- 
tack was made upon him in a series of abusive 
and anonymous letters signed “Valerius” (sup- 
posed to be General John Armstrong), in a 
Philadelphia newspaper, accusing him of want 
of patriotism, and of ambition, cowardice, and 
desertion of duty in resigning his military com- 
mission. Mr. Dickinson did not reply at the 
time ; but requested the printer of the letters to 
insert every piece against him offered for pub- 
lication, and to print nothing in his defense. 
Later, when the abusive articles stopped, he 
printed a “ Vindication” from all the specific 
charges made against him, which Dr. Stillé 
reprints in his Appendix. The “ Valerius” 
letters show the virulence with which personal 
and party controversy was conducted at that 
time, and a “vindication” might then have 
been useful ; but now it is useless, for time has 
dissipated their venom, and left them flat and 
insipid rubbish. Their writer, when a young 
man, read law in Mr. Dickinson’s office, was 
later his secretary, and doubtless had some 
personal motive for attacking his benefactor. 
Dr. Stillé, we think, has given more considera- 
tion to the “ Valerius” letters than they de- 
serve. 

Mr. Dickinson was a commissioner from 
Delaware to the Convention called by Virginia 
which met at Annapolis in September, 1786, 
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in which five states were represented, and was 
chosen president. He was instructed to report 
the proceedings to Congress and recommend 
that delegates from all the states meet at Phila- 
delphia on the second Monday in. May next, to 
consider the question of forming a constitu- 
tional government. At the time named he took 
a seat in the Federal Convention of 1787, as a 
delegate from Delaware. In that convention, 
although representing the smallest state, few 
members, perhaps none, took a more promi- 
nent part than Mr. Dickinson. After the Con- 
stitution was adopted by the convention, he 
was an ardent champion for its ratification by 
the states, and published anonymously nine let- 
ters signed * Fabius,” in favor of ratification. 
A copy was sent by a friend to General Wash- 
ington, who replied : 

“The writer of the pieces signed ‘ Fabius,’ whoever 
he is, appears to be master of his subject; he treats it 
with dignity, and at the same time expresses himself in 
such a manner as to render it intelligible to every ca- 
pacity.” 

Delaware was the first state which voted for 
ratification, and the vote was unanimous. Mr. 
Dickinson was not a member of Congress sub- 
sequent to the ratification of the Constitution, 
nor did he hold or seek any federal office. Up 
to this time his party relations and political prin- 
ciples were unquestioned and consistent. He 
was a federalist, as were Hamilton, Jay, Mar- 
shall, and Washington ; a conservative among 
conservatives ; a wealthy, clean, and amiable 
aristocrat, having intimate relations only with 
men of his class. He wanted a strong central 
government, and thought he had it in the Con- 
stitution. He held to the supreme sovereignty 
of the people, and not to state-sovereignty; he 
believed in the right of revolution, but not in 
peaceable secession. The surprising inconsist- 
ency in Mr. Dickinson’s political course from 
that time on was his acting with the anti-fed- 
eralists, the party which took its name from its 
attempts to defeat the ratification of the Con- 
stitution which he and his friends had made. 
Dr. Stillé speculates on the causes which 
changed Mr. Dickinson’s party relations, and 
Says: 

« Representing Delaware, he was necessarily an anti- 
federalist and the opponent of every measure which 
looked towards the centralization of the national power; 
and that was enough in those early days to make him 
a good democrat.” 

But Delaware was not then, nor during the 
life of Dickinson, who died in 1808, an anti- 
federalist or democratic state. The haste and 
unanimity with which the state'ratified the Con- 
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stitution proves the contrary. James Asheton 
Bayard, its representative and senator in Con- 
gress from 1796 to 1813, was the leading fed- 
eralist and ablest congressman of that period. 
The simple fact—all theories, explanations, 
and apologies being laid aside—was, that Mr. 
Dickinson, after he had retired from the tur- 
moils of public life to the placid enjoyments of 
his rural home and library, was captured by 
Thomas Jefferson, and was led wherever that 
plausible Mephistopheles of American politics 
cared to conduct him. Dr. Stillé admits that 
Mr. Dickinson, “ by adopting them [Jeffer- 
son’s ideas of state-craft], seemed to disown all 
the principles which, up to that time, formed 
the basis of his political life.” This is a melan- 
choly admission for an affectionate eulogist to 
make,—and, being a candid biographer as well 
as eulogist, he could make no other. The fact 
illustrates a trait in Mr. Dickinson which led 
him into most of his troubles, and especially 
his great mistake concerning the Declaration 
of Independence. He was lacking in grit ; he 
had not staying qualities; and he was timid 
and irresolute at the crucial moment. How- 
ever brilliant he might be early in the race, he 
could not be depended upon on the homestretch. 
Hence John Dickinson, with all his patriotism, 
eloquence, scholarship, and attractive qualities, 
cannot have a place among the first-class states- 
men of the period. What would be thought of 
John Jay, John Marshall, and John Adams, 
if the statement of Dr. Stillé concerning John 
Dickinson could be applied to them ? 


W. F. Poor. 





THE STORY OF COLUMBUS. * 





The near approach of the great Columbus 
festival, which is soon to be celebrated not in 
America only, but throughout the civilized 
world, gives a decided opportuneness to Mr. 
MacKie’s book, “ With the Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea.” It is safe to say that no reader 
who peruses the first dozen pages will lay it 
away without finishing it. It is a most enter- 
taining and instructive volume from cover to 
cover. The author's style is concise and 
ful,—we might say charming ; and the publish- 
ers have put the matter before us in as neat a 
book as we have seen for many a day. 

The work is not, properly speaking, a biog- 


* Wirs THe Apia. or THe Ocean Sea. A Narrative of 
the First Voyage to the Western World. Drawn mainly 
from the Diary of Christopher Columbus. By Charles Paul 
MacKie. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 





raphy of the great navigator and discoverer, 
but confines itself mainly to a description of 
what happened during the important year 
1492, beginning with the visit of Columbus 
to La Rabida,—* because,” says the author, 
“here, for the first time, we could tread on 
solid ground with the plain testimony of eye- 
witnesses to guide us.” Most of the critics 
and historians of Columbus attribute to him 
two visits to this convent and its good prior 
Juan Antonia Perez; but Mr. MacKie fails to 
find any sufficient authority for such a view. 
In relating the story, Mr. MacKie has chosen 
the form of the historical novel, a feature 
which he has carried out so admirably as to 
deserve the highest praise. It is this feature 
which especially makes his book so attractive. 
Page after page is given in the dialogue form, 
and on this point we will let the author speak 
for himself. In his preface, page vi., he says: 

“Some of the incidents incorporated in our narra- 
tive have been found in the official documents bearing 
upon the discovery; others are drawn from the testi- 
mony in the lawsuit brought against the Spanish crown 
after the death of Columbus, by his son Diego, for the 
full recognition in the latter’s person of all the digni- 
ties and emoluments originally conferred upon his 
father but in later years so greatly abridged by King 
Ferdinand. Whatever the source, we have confined 
ourselves to the evidence of eye-witnesses and have de- 
sired to be exact rather than elaborate. The conversa- 
tions attributed to the Admiral are such as are re- 
ported, by himself or his companions, to have taken 
place. In his diary he usually entered them with suf- 
ficient fulness to permit their reconstruction; but 
in those given in the prefatory chapters, which are 
merely recorded by the physician Garcia Fernandez 
and others as having occurred, without details being 
given, we have put into dialogue form such extracts 
from Columbus’s letters as illustrate his attitude to- 
ward the subjects discussed. The words placed in his 
mouth are, in this case, substantially those which his 
hand transcribed.” 

Thus it will be seen that the author has 
simply changed the words actually written by 
Columbus into the form of conversation. The 
dialogue receives invariably a charming set- 
ting in vivid descriptions of persons, places, and 
things. 

In addition to the narrative as here described, 
and which is comprised in about 350 pages, 
there are about thirty closely-printed pages of 
notes, discussing the date and place of Colum- 
bus’s birth, his stay at the courts of Portugal 
and Spain, his sojourn at the convent of La 
Rabida, his debt to earlier navigators, the 


funds for the voyage, the part actually taken 


by the Pinzon brothers, the three ships of 
Palos, the first sight of the new world, and 
the identity of Quanahani,—all of which notes 
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are exceedingly interesting and instructive. 
The author is anxious to show that the dis- 
covery of our continent was not due to a happy 
combination of good-luck and fraud, but the 
result of genius, study, hard work,—in short, 
the outcome of research and enterprise. In 
this view we fully agree with him, and we 
have no sympathy for those who seek to be- 
little Columbus and attribute his voyage to 
America to accident or inspiration. Columbus 
reached America because he was a man of ex- 
traordinary ability. His certainty in regard to 
land in the west was formed by a chain of 
logical deductions based upon much study and 
investigation. Mr. MacKie is right when he 
emphasizes the fact that Columbus studied the 
nature of things; that he read with the great- 
est care every learned writer of every age, and 
that he listened eagerly to every report of navi- 
gators, thus gathering up all those scattered 
gleams of knowledge that fell without effect 
upon the minds of his contemporaries. 

Having said this much in favor of Mr. Mac- 
Kie’s excellent book—and we could say much 
more had we the space,—he will, we know, 
pardon us for pointing out a few blemishes. It 
being now generally admitted that the Norse- 
men made many voyages to America during 
the eleventh and following centuries, Mr. Mac- 
Kie should not have put on his title-page the 
words “A Narrative of the First Voyage to 
the Western World.” The fact that the 
Norsemen visited this country centuries before 
Columbus is now as well established as the 
fact that Columbus crossed the Atlantic in 
1492, We might quote Mr. MacKie against 
himself. On page 358 he says: “ We put aside 
as futile the argument that he [Columbus] 
was indebted for his steadfast confidence to 
the Norse Sagas, which describe. the voyages 
of Leif Erikson and his hardy countrymen to 
Labrador.” And again: “That Leif Erik- 
son reached Labrador, we are prepared to be- 
lieve.” Is not Labrador in America? And 
if the author is prepared to believe that Leif 
Erikson reached Labrador, then did not he 
(Leif Erikson) make a voyage to the western 
world before Columbus? Why does the author 
suppose that Vinland the Good is Labrador? 
Does he not know that the Norsemen called 
the country Vinland the Good because grape- 
vines grew in great abundance? Does he sup- 
pose that anybody coming to Labrador would 
eall it Vinland? Labrador is a region of 


rocky desolation, and is ice-bound more than 


half the year. In Vinland the Good, the 





Sagas tell us, the cattle did not need to be 
housed in winter, grapes abounded, and grain 
grew spontaneously. It was a land of forests 
and of meadows. This is what the Icelandic 
Saga says of Vinland: “ Now it is to be told 
what lies opposite Greenland. . There 
[i. e. in Labrador] are such hard frosts that 
it is not habitable so far as is known. . . . 
South of Greenland is Helluland; next is 
Markland, and thence it is not far to Vinland 
the Good.” There can be no doubt that this 
description relates to Newfoundland, Nova Sco- 
tia, and New England. Mr. MacKie refers 
Columbus’s remarkable visit to Iceland to the 
year 1467 (sic). This is hardly a misprint, 
as the author speaks of Columbus as being 
only twenty-one or twenty-two years old when 
he made that visit. Now all authorities agree 
that that visit occurred, as stated by Colum- 
bus himself, ten years later, viz., in 1477; and 
to this correction Mr. MacKie will, we trust, 
submit. While the-Norse voyages to Vinland 
rest on hundreds of pages of well authenti- 
cated history, written long before Columbus 
was born, the question whether Columbus was 
in any way in debt to the Norsemen must be 
settled by circumstantial evidence. We hold 
that he did have knowledge of the Norse voy- 
ages, that he very probably had read Adam of 
Bremen, and hence his strange journey to Ice- 
land. A hint of this would not have weakened 
Mr. MacKie’s charming book in the least. On 
page 23, he makes Columbus tell of the places 
he has visited, “ thirty years as boy and man.” 
He says: “To the English islands I have 
sailed more than once, and years ago [should be 
fifteen years ago] I went to the utmost verge 
of the western sea, which the ancients called 
Ultima Thule, but the people who dwell there 
eall the Land of Ice. . . . Wherever I have 
been I have sought to learn both from sail- 
ors and from learned scholars, priests and 
laymen, Latins and Greeks, Jews and Moors.” 
Why does he not here add “and from Ice- 
landers”? When the author makes him speak 
of the many Jearned writers whom he has care- 
fully studied, no book seeming to have escaped 
his keen eye, when he speaks of Marco Polo 
and the English Knight Sir Mandeville, why 
does he not add the name of that greatest 
scholar of the eleventh century, Adam of Bre- 
men, whose work, written in Latin, and which 
has been well known in every century since it 
was published, contains a very accurate descrip- 
tion of Vinland and of its location? This would 
have helped to put adequate reasons under- 
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neath Columbus's confidence and positiveness, 
and given force to his words, when he says, on 
page 26, “for all my computations place the | 
island of Cipango at only seven hundred or at | 
the most eight hundred leagues from the Span- | 
ish coast.” The natural inference would be | 
that Leif Erikson, Thorfin Karlsefne, and the | 
other Norse voyagers, had been to that Asia | 
to which Columbus was seeking a west- | 
ern route. As indicated, by emphasizing the | 
journey to Iceland and by bringing Adam of 
Bremen to the front, the hero of the book 
would in no wise have been disparaged ; on the 
contrary, his scholarsitip would have gained in 
our estimation and his confidence and positive- 
ness would appear as logical results of his 
knowledge. 





Rasmus B. ANDERSON. 


THE JOURNAL OF A PENNSYLVANIA 
SENATOR.* 

Until February 20, 1794, the Senate of the 
United States sat with closed doors. The po- 
litical history of the first Congresses has, there- 
fore, been written chiefly from the materials 
furnished by the debates in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In the first volume of his History 
of the United States, Mr. Schouler makes his 
reader stand outside of the Senate doors while 
he comments on the Senators as they enter. 
MeMaster hardly does so much for us; and 
Von Holst barely runs over the first sessions 
of Congress from the point of view of the 
House of Representatives. When we consider 
the importance of the States at this period, and 
remember that the Senate was by the design of 
the founders the particular conservator of their 
interests, it becomes evident that a serious gap 
exists in our history,—a gap not unlike that 
which existed in respect to the proceedings of 
the Constitutional Convention until the publi- 
cation of Madison’s Journal. 

It was with interest that in 1880 scholars 
read a work entitled “Sketches of Debate in 
the First Senate of the United States, by 
William Maclay, Senator from Pennsylvania.” 
The record covered the period from April 24, 
1789, to May 1, 1791; but this was only an 
abridged copy of Maclay’s Journal, many pas- 
sages having been suppressed as bearing too 
heavily upon the public men with whom its 
author had been associated. Now, however, 
we have an edition of the Journal which, as 
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its editor assures us, is an unreserved publica- 
tion of the whole work. The book opens a 
mass of new and interesting material, but is 
not in any sense a complete record of the de- 
bates of the first Senate, since the Journal was 
not written with the intention of publication. 
The very frankness and spontaneity of the 
private record would, of course, increase its 
historical value, were it not for the fact that 
Maclay was wofully lacking in the judicious 
mind and the even temper that characterized 
Madison. It is true that he had many things 
to bear that would have disturbed the peace 
of mind of anyone. The pages of his Jour- 
nal abound with chronicles of his rheumatic 
twinges; there are tales of blisters, and brim- 
stone taken before breakfast, and asafcetida 
laid on burning coals and held to the nose, and 
so on,—together with abuse of the doctors. He 
was homesick, and regularly spent his Sunday 
bewailing that he was not enjoying the felicity 
of his own household. He drew the short sena- 
torial term, his colleague being Robert Morris. 
Representing the western interests of Penn- 
sylvania, and favoring the Susquehanna as the 
site of the capital, he incurred the dislike of 
the Philadelphia merchants, particularly those 
who held public stock and were indignant that 
Maclay opposed the financial measures of Ham- 
ilton. It was not long before he saw that his 
chances for a return to the Senate were but 
small. Naturally, these things were not caleu- 
lated to make his Journal a cheerful record ; 
but, what was worse, he was by nature of a 
most acrid and suspicious temperament, always 
viewing his fellow members in the most un- 
favorable light. He writes : 

“T have a heavy kind of melancholly hanging on me, 
as if I was disgusted with the world. With 
the Senate I am certainly disgusted. I came here ex- 
pecting every man to act the part of a god; that the 
most delicate honor, the most exalted wisdom, and the 
most refined generosity, was to govern every act and be 
seen in every deed. What must my feelings be in find- 
ing rough and rude manners, glaring folly, and the 
basest selfishness apparent in almost every public trans- 
action.” 

He cannot find even a single member to con- 
dole in sincerity with him over the political ca- 
lamities of his country. “ Let me deliver my- 
self from the society of such men,” he says, 
‘for I verily believe the sun never shone on a 
more abandoned composition of political char- 
acters.” He speaks of Washington as the 
“ first Character of the world,” in the earlier 
part of his Journal; but as the Federalists 
strove to secure titles, to increase executive 
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power, and to centralize the government, he 
thought he saw the rise of a “court party,” 
bemoaned the use of public patronage, and 
closed by believing that Washington had be- 
come, in the hands of Hamilton, “ the dish- 
clout of every dirty speculation, as his name 
goes to wipe away blame and silence all mur- 
muring,” and he cries, “ Would to God this 
same General Washington were in heaven! 
We would not then have him brought forward 
as the constant cover to every unconstitutional 
and irrepublican act.” John Adams is his pet 
aversion. 

“Instead of that sedate, easy air which I would have 
him possess, he will look on one side, then on the other, 
then down on the knees of his breeches, then dimple 
his visage with the most silly kind of half smile which 
1 cannot well express in English. The Scotch-Irish 
have a word for it that hits it exactly—smudging. God 
forgive me for the vile thought, but I cannot help think- 
ing of a monkey just put into breeches when I saw him 
betray such evident marks of self-conceit.” 

For Hamilton he has no words too strong. 
He is a “damnable villain,” who heads a 
“host of speculators” and “ senatorial gladi- 
ators.” Maclay charges him with making a 
regular business of buying votes. And yet he 
bears testimony to the skilfulness of Hamilton 
in attaining his political ends by means of his 
financial measures. “ Congress may go home,” 
he says, “* Mr. Hamilton is all-powerful and 
fails in nothing he attempts.” 

“A system is daily developing itself which must 
gradually undermine and finally destroy our so much 
boasted equality, liberty, and republicanism — high 
wages, ample compensation, great salaries to every per- 
son connected with the Government of the United 
States. The desired effect is already produced; the 
frugal and parsimonious appointments of the individual 
States are held in contempt. Men of pride, ambition, 
talents, all press forward to exhibit their abilities on 
the theatre of the General Government.” 

Sectional antagonisms are well brought out 
in the Journal. Maclay remarks on the 
“amazing predilection of the New England 
people for each other.” 

“Good sense, and even Demonstration herself, if per- 
sonified, would be disregarded by the wise men of the 
East if she did not come from a New England man. 

. . Ihave been a bird alone. I have had to bear 
the chilling cold of the North and the intemperate 
warmth of the South, neither of which is favorable to 
the Middle States from which I come. . We 
Pennsylvanians act as if we believed that God made of 
one blood all families of the earth; but the Eastern 
people seem to think thet he made none but New En- 
gland folk.” 

His brief characterizations are crisp and cut- 
ting. No one is spared. Morris he suspects 
of having trouble with his accounts and of 
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being involved in Hamilton’s speculations. 
‘“‘ King’s character is detestable, a perfect can- 
vas for the devil to paint on.” Lee is “the 
Ishmael of the House,” but “a man of clear 
head and of great experience in -public busi- 
ness.” Ellsworth, “ all powerful and eloquent 
in debate,” is “ without a particle of principle,” 
a supporter of Hamilton, and “disposed to 
varnish over villainy and give effect to roguery 
without license.”” From these expressions, and 
many others scattered through the volume, one 
learns that Maclay was not at all a man to at- 
tract a following. Even the men with whom 
he votes are often denounced. He is called 
by his editor the “father of the Republican 
party.” If by this is meant that he was in any 
sense the organizer of this party, the words are, 
to say the least, entirely misleading. But it is 
true that the essential principles of the party 
were proclaimed and supported by him. The 
use of the term “ Republican party” is ordi- 
narily dated from 1792 ; but as early as Janu- 
ary, 1791, Maclay says : 

«“T will receive no support from the Republican or op- 
position party, for there is not a man of them who is 
not aiming at a six-dollar prize, and my place is the 
best chance in the wheel.” 

He strongly sympathized with the democratic 
uprising in France, and was urgently opposed 
to the use of titles. In the debate that took 
place over the questions of whether Washing- 
ton should be called * His Highness President 
of the United States of America and Protector 
of the Rights of the Same,” he seems to have 
led the opposition. He attacked Adams for 
referring to Washington’s “most gracious 
speech,” believing that the words savored of 
royalty. Adams, retorting, declared that he 
was for a dignified and respectable govern- 
ment; that “for his part he was one of the 
first in the late contest [the Revolution], and, 
if he could have thought of this, he never 
would have drawn his sword.” 

Maclay made a vigorous opposition to the 
details of the Federal judiciary bill. On the 
other hand, he would not support Lee in an 
endeavor to restrict the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts to cases of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction. He saw the danger to state 
sovereignty, however, in the Federal judiciary, 
and feared that the gradual influence and en- 
croachments of the Federal Government might 
swallow up the states. He hoped that the peo- 
ple themselves would guard this danger, and 
desired the states to instruct their representa- 
tives. In this connection, his views furnish 
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interesting material for comparison with the 
doctrines of the Virginia and Kentucky Reso- 
lutions. 

“The doctrine of Instruction may certainly be car- 
ried so far as to be in effect the tribunitial veto of the 
Romans, and reduce us to the state of a Polish diet. 
But it is introduced. Perhaps the best way is for all 
the States to use it, and the general evil, if it really 
should be one, will call for a remedy, But here is a 
subject worthy of enquiry: Is it to be expected that a 
Federal law directly against the sense of a 
whole State will ever be executed in that State? If 
the answer is in the negative, it is clearly better to give 
the State an early legislative negative than finally let 
her use a practical one which would go to the dissolu- 
tion of the Union.” 

When King, discussing the districts pro- 
vided for by the Excise bill, declared that 
we “had no right to pay any more attention 
to the state boundaries than to the boundaries 
of the Cham of Tartary,” Maclay « gently ” 
questioned whether a motion for the destruc- 
tion of the individuality of the states was not 
treason against the duty of a Senator, who, 
from the nature of his appointment, ought to 
be the guardian of the state right. He notes: 
“ The little that I said, I believe raised a goblin 
that frightened them from the project, at least 
for this time.” 

A large part of the Journal is taken up with 
the questions of funding, assumption, and the 
location of the capital. The work furnished 
new evidence of the closeness with which these 
measures were connected, and of the adroit- 
ness and omnipresence of Hamilton. Maclay 
mentions a proposition made to Morris by 
Hamilton, to place the permanent capital at 
Germantown or the Falls of the Delaware, if 
Morris would get him one Senator and five 
Representatives to vote for assumption. Mac- 
lay refused to favor the plan. This was prior 
to the bargain between Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son. Maclay was thoroughly disgusted with 
the whole matter, and believed that corruption 
ruled the Senate. The Journal makes it pos- 
sible to give a new account of the whole pro- 
ceedings. 

Enough has been presented to show that on 
the fundamental points of adherence to state 
rights and democracy, and opposition to the 
consolidating tendencies of Hamilton's meas- 
ures, Maclay was a typical Republican. He 
even anticipates Jackson in calling the Bank 
an “aristocratic engine,” but he was not an 
out-and-out opponent of the measure. He saw 
no objection to it from the constitutional point 
of view, inasmuch as Congress of the Confeder- 
ation held the right of incorporation. Another 
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republican trait was his desire that “the resi- 
dence of Congress should not be subject to 
commercial influence.” ‘Too much,” he says, 
has that influence, conducted by the interest of 
New England, whose naval connections throw 
them into that scale, governed—nay, tyrannized 
—in the councils of the Union. My consola- 
tion for going to the Potomac is, that it may 
give a preponderance to the agricultural inter- 
est.” 

As regards the tariff, however, he was a 
thorough Pennsylvanian. The reports of the 
tariff debates are very interesting. Maclay 
appears as a determined supporter of a strong 
tariff. He urges haste in passing a tariff bill, 
holding that in anticipation of some such meas- 
ure the merchants had already added the amount 
of the duties to the price of the goods. “In 
this point of view the impost is levied, but not 
a farthing goes into the treasury of the United 
States.” 

New and valuable light is shed on the pro- 

cess of construction of the tariff. The strug- 
gles over local interests are well represented. 
On the molasses duty he comments : 
« Till quarter after three did the New England mem- 
bers beat this ground, even to the baiting of the hook 
that caught the fish that went to buy the molasses. 
4 Wrage of South Carolina] flamed away, and 
threatened a dissolution of the Union with regard to 
his State, as sure as God was in the firmament. He seat- 
tered his remarks over the whole impost bill, calling it 
partial, oppressive, etc., and solely calculated to op- 
press South Carolina; and yet ever and anon declaring 
how clear of local views, how candid and dispassionate 
he was! He degenerated into mere declamation. His 
State would live or die glorious, ete.” 

There is something very modern in all this! 
But the stand taken by Pennsylvania is par- 
ticularly interesting. Maclay urged that there 
should be neo rate of duties below what ex- 
isted in his state. 

“To place the mauufacturers of Pennsylvania, who 
had a claim on the faith of the State, on a worse 

und than they stood before, would be injurious in a 
, me to their private property, and break the engage- 
ment the State had made with them.” 

The state tariffs appear to have had an im- 
portant influence on the completed measure. 
“The Senators from Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland, in every act seemed desirous of niking 
the impost productive both as to revenue and effective 
for the encouragement of manufactures, and seemed to 
consider the whole of the imposts (salt excepted) much 
too low.” 

With all of Maclay’s narrowness, the reader 
must conclude a perusal of his Journal with 
the impression that he vigorously represented 
important issues in a formative period of our 
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constitutional history. If he had possessed less 
acrimonious characteristics, his work would 
have been more valuable to the student, but 
perhaps of less interest to the general reader. 
There was a modern spirit about the man that 
interests one. As Professor Bourne has pointed 
out, it is rather startling to find Maclay calmly 
figuring out the age of the world, from the 
data furnished by the recession of the Niagara 
gorge, at somewhat over 55,000 years. For 
the time in which he lived, this shows no little 
freedom of thought. 
Freperick J. TURNER. 


THE VIKINGS IN WESTERN CHRISTENDOM.* 


Those who have ever been brought under 
the spell of the Viking achievements of old are 
inclined to accept as a matter of course, and 
with considerable satisfaction, the Viking in- 
vasions which are to-day being made in the 
world of thought. When Rasmus B. Ander- 
son’s little volume, “ America Not Discovered 
by Columbus,” was published in 1874, practi- 
cally little attention had been paid in this coun- 
try to Scandinavian history or literature, 
ancient or modern; while to-day the market 
is supplied from home-sources and from En- 
gland with a rapidly increasing number of 
works in this line, which continually stimulate 
the interest that has been aroused. 

Among the most delightful of recent contri- 
butions to the field is the volume by Mr. C. 
F. Keary, entitled “ The Vikings in Western 
Christendom.” It treats, as the author states 
in his Preface, of that period in the history 
of the Scandinavian peoples when they were 
growing but had not fully grown into nation- 
alities, and when, therefore, their true national 
history had not begun. A distinction is drawn 
between the earliest Viking activity and the 
period of later expeditions which had ceased 
wholly to absorb the energies of the people. 
The expression “Viking Age,” properly speak- 
ing, is confined to the former period, and has 
a profound interest to general European his- 
tory as a very important phase of the long 
struggle between Christianity and the heathen- 
ism of the North. Under this aspect Mr. 
Keary deals with it. His work was begun 
early in 1882, having been largely inspired 
by Professor Steenstrup’s Normannerne, but 
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its publication was delayed and its character 
somewhat modified by the appearance of Mr. 
Du Chaillu’s “ Viking Age,” a title Mr. Keary 
had selected for his own book. This singular 
coincidence m the choice of titles seems worth 
recording. 

The opening chapters of Mr. Keary’s book 
present a vivid picture of the condition of 
European Christendom at the time of the in- 
flux of the so-called barbarians. The ancient 
highways which once traversed every land 
owning the Roman sway, some of which are 
still extant, were the veins through which 
Christianity, as had once the laws and customs 
of Pagan Rome, flowed into Western Europe. 
All the regions which lay beyond the long arm 
of Roman justice were viewed by the common- 
ers as strange, misinformed, monstrous, inhu- 
man and ghostlike. In a certain sense there 
was a heathendom before Christianity, and it 
was ascribed to every northern country that 
was cut off from connection with Rome. The 
word heathen, be it remembered, is derived 
from heath, which originally might mean 
simply an enclosure in the country, but which 
came later to signify a wild, uncouth, un- 
cultivated region, remote from human kind. 
What was unknown was always considered 
uncouth by the ancients; that is to say, 
monstrous, terrifying. In the north of Ger- 
many the Rhine was the dividing line be- 
tween Rome and not-Rome, the latter a region 
which never bent to the imperial sway. In 
Britain the Roman roads ended at Hadrian’s 
wall, and with them all that was natural and 
human was supposed to end. During the brief 
period of the cessation of intercourse between 
Britain and Rome, a tradition was current 
among the fishermen of Northern Gaul touch- 
ing the mysterious island “ Brittia,” half of 
which was a habitation for the living, but half 
of which was set apart for the dead. Between 
the two regions stretched a wall which none 
could pass and Jive; whoever did cross it in- 
stantly fell dead, so dark, spirit-haunted, and 
pestilential was the air on the other side. The 
Gaulish fishermen were the ferrymen of the 
dead who landed all souls on the unknown 
coast. It should be observed that this wild 
myth was not so wild as to fail to discriminate 
between conquered Britain and the unknown 
unconquered regions of the far North. 

It is not easy for us to understand how low 
an estimate was placed on the nations of North- 
ern Europe by those races whose thoughts were 
necessarily concerned with their own civiliza- 
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tion, with the remains of Alexander's Empire 
in the south and east, and with the vast field of 
Hellenistic culture in Asia and Afriea. India 
was far more interesting to the Romans than 
heathen Germany, or other lands that must be 
approached by the ocean, with its endless tides, 
where ships might at any moment be tossed on 
some unknown rocky shore, or through dense 
terror-inspiring forests, where trees, half-felled 
for days before in anticipation of the advance, 
might suddenly fall to the right and left and 
rear of an army, as though at the touch of un- 
seen hands. The great confederation of the 
Suevi stretched from the shores of the Baltic 
almost to the border of the South German 
Roman provinces. Here the ancient beliefs of 
Germany remained unmoved by foreign influ- | 
ences, and here was situated the most sacred 
grove in all Germany, where the supreme 
deity of the Teutonic nation was born. Beyond 
the Baltic, of which the Romans heard only as 
part of the Northern Ocean, Tacitus, whose 
statements regarding Germany are frequently 
quoted, affords us one slight glimpse of the 
Scandinavian countries, in his day supposed to 
be an island : 

“On the other side of the sea lies the island of the 
Suiones, a land rich in arms and ships and men; and be- 
yond the Suiones land another sea, sluggish and almost 
stagnant, which we may believe girdles and encloses 
the whole world. For here the light of the setting sun 
lingers on till sunrise, bright enough to dim the light 
of the stars. More than that, it is asserted that the 
sound of his rising is to be heard, and the forms of the 
gods and the glory round his head may be seen. Only 
thus far, and here rumor seems truth, does the world extend.” 
In the eyes of the Romans, a romantic inter- 
est was attached to these lands where nature 
was supposed to end, which can no longer be 
called forth by any country. It was largely ex- 
cited by the trade in amber and fur which ex- 
isted between the Baltic lands and Rome, and 
which, according to one theory, was carried on 
at a much earlier period with Greece by a 
more easterly route. 

The art of ship-building must be of great 
antiquity in the Scandinavian countries, for on | 
certain stone carvings found in them are figures 
of ships which must date at least five hundred 
years before the days of Tacitus, and which 
correspond closely with the boats in use among 
the Vikings many centuries later, except that | 
the earlier ships were without sails. At the 
head of various Teutonic genealogies stands | 
the name of a mythic being called Sceéf, Skef | 
— which signifies Sheaf. He was a demi-god | 
to whom was entrusted the mission of scatter. | 
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ing the seeds of a higher culture among man- 


kind. This divine child, at the dawn of the 
world’s history, was wafted to the coast of 
Seandinavia in a boat full of weapons until 
then unknown. Whatever this myth may sig- 
nify, it is an acknowledged fact that in no 
other part of Europe do such superb bronze 
weapons exist as in the Seandinavian lands, 
unless it be in the treasure-house of the Greek 
race. Long before the inhabitants of these 
countries enter the field as the last champions 
of heathendom, they form a mysterious back- 
ground to the nearer Teutons who confidently 
believed themselves to have sprung from the 
borders of that sluggish sea which girdled the 
whole earth. 

The Vikings were brought into some con- 
tact with almost every European race and al- 
most every degree of Christians, but their re- 
lation with the Irish monks was peculiar in 
its nature and in its results. About the year 
A.D. 427, the Roman-Armorican Patricius be- 
gan his mission in Lreland, but his converts 
were half-forgotten by the rest of the Christian 
world at the time of the appearance, A.D. 
527, of Columba, known as the Beacon of the 
West. He instituted religious communities of 
monks, whose dwellings were groups of wooden 
huts, by the salt sea, where the sea-gulls fly. 
The more famous of these institutions became 
the storehouses of precious gifts in gold and 
silver and jewels, in that fine twisted work 
which characterized the goldsmith’s art in Ire- 
land. In after years, when the Vikings came, 
this treasure proved fatal. It is well known 
that the amassing of treasures assumed almost 
a religious character for the Vikings, and this 
passion and their unbounded enthusiasm for 
battle and adventure were among the forces 
that set them afloat on the high seas. These, 
however, were not thé sole motives that swayed 
them. Their population was excessive, their 
land inadequate to their support. According 
to tradition, young men were chosen by lot to 
sally forth to gain kingdoms for themselves, 
thus enabling others to live at home. The 
young leader would cast a lance or a feather 
into the air, and by its fall or flight he would 
determine which way he and his band ‘should 
turn. 

We can fancy some such impelling motive 
to have guided the Scandinavian fleet that ap- 
peared in the Meuse, far back in the Merov- 
ing era, A.D. 515, the forerunner of all later 
Viking fleets, and of those famous three keels 
that put into a harbor of the Dorset coast one 
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summer day of 789, “ the first ships of Danish 
men that sought the English coast.” Possess- 
ing themselves of some trifling booty, they 
sailed away into the unknown whence they had 
come; but four years later another more ter- 
rible fleet attacked the island of Lindisfarne, 
where the first Columban monastery had been 
built. Its crews rifled and burned the monas- 
tery and its shrine, drove some of the monks to 
the sea, and took others prisoners. A cry of hor- 
ror rose all over Europe at this disaster and sim- 
ilar calamities that followed, for the Irish mon- 
asteries were seats of learning as well as of piety, 
to whose schools Englishmen, Welshmen, and 
even Gauls and Franks, were in the habit of 
flocking. It was not until the year 807 that 
the Vikings touched the mainland of Ireland, 
and not until 843 or 844 that the Norseman 
Thorgisl and his followers actually took pos- 
session of the northern half of Ireland. He 
turned out the monks from Clonmicnois, set 
up his wife Ota as a sort of Vala or Priestess, 
and established something like a Norse king- 
dom over one-half of Ireland, thus anticipating 
by half a century the course of Viking con- 
quests in other countries. Destruction had 
come to the monasteries, but a change for the 
better seems to have taken place in the inter- 
nal politics of Ireland. These Norse Vikings 
taught or re-taught the Irish the uses of navi- 
gation for purposes of policy, trade, business, 
and war, and brought political life to the sea, 
where, in the place of the religious homes, 
grew up the trading stations which the Norse- 
men erected around the coast, and which held 
the germs of a new civilization. It was Norse 
or Danish kings of Dublin who introduced 
the first native coinage into Ireland about the 
year 1,000. 

In the same way, the debt of Russia, En- 
gland, France, and Germany to the Vikings is 
clearly traced with its full philosophic signifi- 
cance. The vigorous conflict between Christian- 
ity and Northern Heathendom is depicted in 
glowing colors, and its modifying influences on 
religious thought and civilization shown. Some 
of the descriptions of Teutonic creeds and 
popular Christian beliefs are exceedingly fine, 
and will be found most suggestive. In fact, 
Mr. Keary’s volume may be pronounced fasci- 
nating and profitable reading from beginning 
to end, and the few trifling errors that have 
been detected in its pages can scarcely be con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to mar its 
value. 

AUBERTINE WoopwarD Moore. 











BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 





LoweELt would have us believe that “ desultory 
reading, except as conscious pastime, hebetates the 
brain and slackens the bow-string of Will.” No 
reading could be more desultory than that of the 
dictionary ; and if it be a pastime, it is commonly 
an unconscious one. Yet, whatever its effect upon 
the will, Mr. Lowell himself will surely admit that 
it is far from hebetating in its effect upon the 
brain! In turning over the leaves of the Century 
Dictionary, the fifth volume of which is now before 
us, the mind is awakened to a springy activity like 
that which one experiences in the golden days of 
foreign travel. But what better substitute or pre- 
paration for travel could be devised than a series 
of leisurely excursions through this glode of know- 
ledge? On every page there is something to rivet 
the attention,—some snatch from an old ballad, 
some bit of waggery from Dickens or Uncle 
Remus, some quaint word-jewel from an elder 
poet, some piece of long-sought information, some 
curious etymology, some new word which it is dis- 
graceful to be ignorant of, some old word which is 
an addition to one’s slender vocabulary. And then 
those exquisite illustrations, easily superior to any 
that ever before adorned the page of dictionary or 
encyclopedia, which cause to defile before the de- 
lighted eye the fauna and the flora, the art, the 
costumes, the machinery, the architecture of every 
land and of every age! This penultimate volume 
(Q. to Stroyl) brings the great work to the six 
thousandth page. THe Dra has noticed all the 
preceding volumes with considerable fulness, and 
little that is new can be said of this one. There is 
no falling off, but rather an improvement, in the 
quality of the work. One is especially impressed 
with the fulness, conciseness, and apparent accuracy 
of the encyclopedic part, which is so compactly 
stowed that room is found for some information 
respecting almost everything in heaven above, in 
earth beneath, and in the waters under the earth. 
No work.of human brain and hands is, however, 
perfect, and microscopic scrutiny discloses flaws 
even in this fair surface. It is a pity, for example, 
that a word so important and so generally abused 
as shall should not have received fuller treatment. 
There is a use of shall in the second person (much 
affected by Emerson, though by no means confined 
to him), like that in the following sentence: “In 
the Library of the Vatican you shall be shown a 
parchment containing,” etc. This use should have 
been exemplified and explained; obviously it does 
not imply “ authority or control on the part of the 
speaker,” nor is it sufficient to say that it involves 
“simple futurity.” Again, there are curious pop- 
ular uses of she and her (e. g., “ there she blows,” 
“let her go, Gallagher”), which are by no means 
explained or exemplified by the one quotation from 
Longfellow, 

‘“*She was the grandest of all vessels,’’ etc., 
to illustrate the use of the word as “a substitute 
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for the name of - + something personified 
in the feminine.” It may be remarked that the 
word her is too compactly treated in the article he, 
and that the article she adds little to what was 
said in the previous article. Specialists will note 
such flaws in the work, but its general accuracy 
and immense popular utility will not be success- 
fully challenged. (The Century Co., New York ; 
MeDonnell Bros., Chicago.) 


Ir is a very pleasant surprise to find work of so 
much vigor and freshness as is shown in Mr. W. W. 
Story’s “ Excursions in Art and Letters” (Hough- 
ton), coming from one who has already passed the 
traditional limit of three score and ten. The vet- 
eran author's residence of more than forty years in 
Italy, at the centre of the artistic world, has given 
him unrivalled opportunities for studies in art and 
archeology, and this, combined with his high stand- 
ing as an artist and as a scholar, makes his words 
weigh. Each of the papers in this volume bears on 
its face evidences of deep and independent thinking. 
of patient and minute investigation, of broad and 
intelligent scholarship, of sound and refined taste. 
That the author has not lost the supposedly youth- 
ful capacity for a noble and ennobling hero-worship 
is shown by his eloquent tribute to Michel Angelo 
—*seulptor, painter, architect, poet, engineer, and 
able in all these arts,”—whom he contrasts with 
Raffaelle by saying: “ To the one belongs the sphere 
of power, to the other that of charm. One fights 
his way to immortality, the other woos it.” In the 
article on “ Phidias and the Elgin Marbles,” Mr. 
Story argues that there is no evidence to show that 
Phidias ever did any work in marble or that any 
was ever attributed to him until long centuries after 
his death. “The Art of Casting in Plaster among 





the Greeks and Romans ” controverts the arguments | 


by which Mr. Charles C. Perkins aimed to prove 
that the ancients possessed such an art. “The pro- 
cess of casting in plaster, in our acceptation of the 
phrase,” says Mr. Story, “ is of modern origin, and, 
so far as we know, was invented in the ‘fifteenth 
century.” By the skill evineed in these two arti- 
cles, as well as in the last one in the book, in col- 
lecting and sifting evidence, it is plain that Mr. 
Story’s early training as a lawyer still finds its use 
in the service of art and scholarship. The «Con- 
versation with Marcus Aurelius” touches upon a 
subject of perennial interest to every thoughtful 
soul,—the subject of religion. The spirit of the 
Roman Emperor's meditations is pretty faithfully 
reproduced, though he is credited with a suspic- 
iously profound acquaintance with Christian dogma. 
In diseussing with Mr. Story the comparative mer- 
its of Paganism and Christianity, the pagan is gen- 
erously given altogether the better of the argument. 
The last of the five papers is upon “ Distortions of 
the English Stage as instanced in Macbeth.” The 
author ably attacks the traditional view of the 
characters of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth,—the 


view of Mrs. Siddons,—and maintains that instead | 
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of being weak and kindhearted, Macbeth is a hypo- 
crite who deceives both his wife and us, and a 
villain who can never satiate himself with crimes ; 
while Lady Macbeth is really a weakhearted woman, 
who, having been made by her husband a sharer in 
one crime, breaks down, repents, and at last dies of 
remorse. The reader’s pleasure on finding at the 
end of this book an excellent index will be offset, 
we fancy, by a buyer's natural annoyance when he 
discovers that he has bought along with Mr. Story’s 
work some forty pages of the publishers’ catalogue. 





As a writer of out-of-docr sketches, Mr. Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie can produce most attractive 
work. His recently-published “Under the Trees 
and Elsewhere” (Dodd) is a book that has no 
dull pages. It is full of a kinship with nature, 
and, as one might suppose from the evident influ- 
ence of Emerson on the writer, his conception of 
nature is nearer the conception of Wordsworth 
than of Keats or of Byron. It is a conception that 
includes the spiritual, and yet does not lose one 
whit of the outward loveliness. In fact, there are 
times when the sense of external material beauty 
is so vivid as to put into strong contrast those other 
times when the inner meaning is more apparent. 
In the chapter “ Eventide,” this thought is finely 
expressed: ~* Now that all outlines are softened, all 
distinctive features are lost, nature loses its ma- 
terialism, and becomes to our thought the vast, 
silent, unbroken flow of foree which the later 
seience has substituted for an earlier and cruder 
conception.” The book is easy to read, and it is 
at the same time thoughtful and pleasant,—yet it 
should not be read at one sitting. To read it 
through in this way would be to miss the delicate 
suggestiveness that frequently sets one to musing. 
There are certain ideas that are dwelt upon too 
often, perhaps, for their recurrence becomes notice- 
able; but they are the ideas that come again and 
again to the lover of nature, and Mr. Mabie might 
answer the objection by quoting his own words: 
“Tt is better to hear one or two notes sung in the 
over-shadowing trees than to spend one’s years 
amid a murmur in which nothing is distinctly 
audible.” It is no disparagement to the author to 
say that some of these recurring thoughts may be 
Who- 
ever writes on nature places himself on common 
ground with the poets of all time, and it is inevit- 
able that some of their thoughts will be refleeted 
in the pages of writers who succeed them. 


Unper the quaint title, “ Appendicule Histor- 
ice ; or, Shreds of History Hung on a Horn ” (Lon- 
don: Henry Stevens & Son), Mr. Fred W. Lucas 
makes, in a neat quarto volume, a careful and schol- 
arly study of several epochs in early American his- 
tory. His first chapter is on the “ Discovery and 
Exploration in America to the end of the 16th Cen- 
tury”; the second, on the “Settlement”; and the 
third, on the “ Native Races and Fur Trade.” Then 
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disastrous campaign of 1755 ; the struggle for Can- 
ada which resulted in the capture of Quebec by 
General Wolfe in 1759; the general surrender of 
the French at Montreal in 1760; and the Treaty 
of Peace signed at Paris in 1763, by which France 
relinquished all her possessions on the North Amer- 
iean Continent. The Treaty of Paris in full, with 
much other interesting matter, is given in the Ap- 
pendix. The text of that important treaty, which 
is often needed by students of American history, 
has never been printed in an American publication. 
A powder-horn, on which was neatly cut—evidently 
in camp, with a soldier’s jack-knife—a map of that 
part of the State of New York and Canada which 
was traversed by the English and Colonial troops 
during the seven-years war, came into the author’s 

ion, and suggested the quaint title and the 
main subjects of the book. The horn is not dated, 
but it was probably decorated in 1759. A well- 
executed engraving of it is given as a frontispiece 
to the book, and a fac-simile of the map is given in 
the notes. A number of excellent contemporary 
maps of those campaigns are reproduced in full 
size; and a topographical description of all the lo- 
ealities mentioned on the horn map is given. The 
maps of the Hudson River, Lake Champlain, New 
York State, Lake Ontario, the St. Lawrence River, 
Montreal, and Quebec, give many contemporary 
and interesting details not readily found elsewhere. 
The chronological tables — Pre-Columbian Voy- 
ages”; “Fifty Years of Discovery, from 1492 to 
1542”; « Explorations and Settlements, from 1550 
to 1748”; and “Anglo-French Wars, from 1679 
to 1760 ”—are compiled with care, and are useful. 





Tue “ Life of Francis Higginson,” in the series 
“ Makers of America” (Dodd), is written by his 
descendant, Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Fran- 
cis Higginson was the first minister in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony and was the author of « New 
England’s Plantation.” It is fair to say at once that 
to all appearances the author has not been able to 
discover material with which to write a satisfactory 
life. If the intent of this series is to give in popular 
and attractive form the lives of men influential in 
building the American nation and state, this book is 
out of place in the list. Except to one especially 
interested in the early history of New England, the 
book is not attractive. It is made up largely of 
quotations from journals and letters, and even from 
documents that are not juicy atthe best. A volume 
of one hundred and fifty-two pages contains ninety- 
five pages of quotations, not to mention minor in- 
stances. If the intent of the author was to collect 
from various recondite sources all the material that 
might possibly bear upon the life of Francis Hig- 
ginson, he has succeeded admirably. If his pro- 
fessed intent was to give a picture of the man, and 
to show at large his acts and their influence in a 
fashion entertaining to the general reader, he has 
signally failed. Perhaps the most interesting por- 





tion of the book is that in which the author shows 
how a branch of this old sturdy New England stock 
has been represented by its descendants in our his- 
tory. It has been estimated by various authorities 
that not less than 13,000,000 persons now living are 
the descendants of the 21,000 immigrants to New 
England during the years between 1628 and 1640. 
We find among the descendants of Francis Higgin- 
son, William M. Evarts, George F. Hoar, John 
Sherman, William T. Sherman, John A. Andrew, 
H. C. Lodge, John T. Morse, and W. E. Channing. 





Mr. F. P. Emery’s “ Notes on English Litera- 
ture” (Ginn) is not a literary volume, but a prac- 
tical work designed for college classes. It is a sylla- 
bus of a series of lectures on the principal English 
Authors of all periods, and may fairly be compared 
to a note-book such as the average student would 
have to show after hearing the lectures. This sug- 
gests what will be the chief use of the book. The 
instructor can deliver his lectures according to the 
plan laid down, and the students, having the book, 
will be saved the mechanical and attention destroy- 
ing labor of abstracting what they have heard. 
Manifestly, since the book is a mere outline, sins 
of omission cannot be severely spoken of. Then, 
since it is not to be used as a reference book until 
after the lectures have been heard, the instructor 
can easily correct errors of fact or of taste. Still, a 
few objections must be entered. To give a list of 
reference books that does not include Ten Brink’s 
“History of English Literature” is to be respon- 
sible for a bad oversight. To quote concerning 
Pope’s “ Eloisa to Abelard,” that it is “superior to 
everything of the kind, ancient or modern,” is to 
praise artificial poetry with a vengeance. In the 
poems of Wordsworth and Byron that are referred 
to, no mention is made of two such characteristic 
poems as “Tintern Abbey” and “The Vision of 
Judgment.” Evuphuism is hardly explained with 
sufficient clearness; nothing is said of one of its 
distinctive features, alliteration. In the “Idylls 
of the King,” Tennyson does not follow Malory as 
closely as Mr. Emery seems to think; and a page 
is given to Bulwer, while three lines suffice for 
George Meredith,— very strange literary justice. 
Mistakes like these indicate a certain degree of - 
carelessness. But in general the “ Notes” are sat- 
isfactory, and in the hands of a well-read teacher 
the book will be a very useful one. 


Our readers are already familiar with the scope 
and merits of M. Saint-Amand’s “ Famous Women 
of the French Court” series. The latest volume, 
“Marie Louise, Elba, and the Hundred Days” 
(Scribner), presents the closing scenes in the Napo- 
leonic drama; the most important chapters being 
those devoted to the Emperor’s exile to and return 
from Elba, the battle of Waterloo, and the final 
voyages in the “ Bellerophon ” and the “ Northum- 
berland.” The translator of this volume is Eliza- 
beth Gilbert Martin. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
July, 1891, 


Agricultural Experiment Stations. C. ts Parsons. Pop. Sci. 
American Riders. T. A. Dodge. Har, 

Arkansas Plantation Life. Octave Thanet. Atlantic. 

Bismarck’s Fall. F. H. Geffcken. Forum. 

Black Sea-Bass. C. F. Holder. Scribner. 

Briticisms and Americanisms. Brander Matthews. Harper. 

California Lakes. C. H. Shinn. and, 

Christianity and Socialism. J.M. Buckley. Harper. 

College Examinations. N.S. Shaler. Atlantic. 

Columbus, The Sto hors of. ‘of. RB. ‘hy. Dial. 

Dickinson, John. F. Poole. ‘ 

Farmer's Discontent. Pres. of the DiStiance. No. American. 


London — Saxon and Norman. Walter Besant. Harper. 
London Charities. Elizabeth Bisland. yy aged 
Maclay, William. F.J. Turner. Dial. 

Man and the Glacial Period. G. F. Wright. Pop. Se 
Meteoritic Hypothesis. E. Gore. Popular Balenes. 
Miles’s Indian — ey G. W. Baird. Century. 
New York Sanitary Improvement. Popular Science. 
Ocean Steamers’ Speed. A. E. Seaton. Scribner. 
Overland ta in 49. A.C, Ferris. Century. 

1 Theodore — 











] Inheritance. R. North American. 
Sov ts Control of. ‘ee . Davis. Arena. 

Rome Did ana New. W.J. Stillman. Atlantic. 

Submarine . W.S. Hughes. Cosmopolitan. 
Crisis. C. A. ‘Briggs. Nerd |anereeen. 

paren Extension. 
Vi in Western Ghritendone ‘Kapertine > Dial. 
West Point. E.S. Holden. : 
Wool Spinning and Weaving. 5S. N. D. North, 7 op. Sci. 


Books OF THE MONTH. 


[The following list includes all books received by Tux Diat 
during the month of June, 1891.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 
er a the Life of Laurence Oliphant, and of Alice Oli- 
his Wife. By Margaret Oliphant W. Oliphant. 
n 2. sine two portraits, 12mo, gilt top, uncut. Seager 
& Bros. ‘87 00, 
ane te Life and ogg ig Jie. ~ - * 
. Indy wi raits, t to ough- 
tom: Mifflin & Gor $300. Sala 
Life and Works of Horace Mann. In 5 vols., crown 8vo, 
with a portrait. Lee & Shepard. In box, $12.50. 
Elisabeth of a A Study. With two tales from 
the German of Carmen Sylva. By pen he Roosevelt, 
author of ** Life of Gustave Doré.”’ ) em 8vo, 
pp. 374, uncut. J. B. Lippincott Co. bo 
wittiam » Ray : : & ae Ry | a | by 
urston, an ppendix Selections from 
Ms Tay Gn eo it, Svo, Pp PP. 157, gilt 
u 


rston 
pm... 7 = Maurice De Soa Edited by G. S. Trebu- 
tien, with jieal and lite: memoir by — 
a by Jessie P. 


a ei top, enaete “Giunta Series.” Dodd, Mead 


sea 8 Ward Beecher: A Study of his 2 Wy Career, 
and Influence in Public Affairs. By John Howard 
Wie three portraits, 12mo. Fords, oe & Hulbert. 
cents. 
Unhappy Loves of Men of Genius. By Thomas Hitch- 
cock. With portraits, 16mo, pp. 212, gilt top. Harper & 


Bros. $1.25. 
HISTORY. 


ilton.”’ With map, 16mo, pp. 242. Longmans’ “* Historie 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 

State and Federal Government of Switzerland. By John 
Martin Vincent, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 247, uncut. Johns Hop- 
kins Press. $1.50. 

Evolution of the Ordinance of 1787. With an Account 
of the Earlier Plans of the Government of the Northwest 
an k. By Jay A. Barrett, M.A. 8vo, pp. 5, uncut. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. Paper, $1.00. 

Public Lands and Agrarian Laws of the Roman Republic. 
By Andrew Stephenson, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 101. Johns Hop- 
kins Press. Paper, 75 cents. 


The Hi of Tariff Administration in the United 
States. m Colonial Times _ the McKinley Adminis- 
trative Bill. By John Dean ( joss, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 89, 


** Columbia College Studies.” =. 50 cents. 

The Divorce Problem: A Study in Statistics. B Walter 
Francis Wiilcox, Ph, D. 8vo, pp. 74, uncut. ‘olumbia 
College Studies.”” Paper, 50 cents. 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


The deed ‘be of George Washington. Collected and 
edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford. In 14 vols. Vol. 
X., 1742 1785. Svo, pp. 507, gilt top, uncut. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $5.00. 

Application and Achievement: Essays by J. Hazard 
Hartzell. Edited by his Sons. 12mo, pp. 268. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Lamb’s Essays: A Biographical Study. Selected and An- 
notated by Elizabeth Deering Hanscom. 16mo, pp. 281, 
gilt top. D. Lothrop Co. $1.25. 

The Student’s Greek y: A Manual. Edited, with 
notes and introduction, from the German of Dr. Munk, 
by A. W. Verrall, Litt. D. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 
324. Macmillan & Co. $1.00, 


On the 8 and Of: | Lae’ Career of a Would-be 
Actor. By J 16mo, pp. 170. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.00. 





FICTION. 
a or, “From Captivity to the Persian Throne.” 
y E. Leuty Collins, author of ** Tween Heaven and 
Beth” 12mo, pp. 348. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

Khaled: A Tale of Arabia. By F. Marion Crawford, author 
¢ - Isaacs.” 12mo, pp. 258, uncut. Macmillan & 

‘0 1,25. 

The Mammon of Unrighteousness. By Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, author of “‘Gunnar.’’ 12mo, pp. 386. J. W. 
Lovell Co. $1.25. 

Mea Culpa: A Woman’s Last Word. B Henry Harland 
(Sidney Luska), ey of “ As a Was W ritten.”’ 12mo, 
pp. 347. J. W. Lovell Co. $1.2: 

A Group of Noble Dames. By Thomas Hardy. Illus., 
2mo, pp. 292. a Bros. $1.25 

Cap tain Blake. By Capt. Charles King, U.S s. A., author 


ter.”’ Illus., 16mo, pp. 495. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

Di: ry Story. By rage aS Pierce. Illus., 12mo, pp. 318. J 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 

On Newfound River. By Thomas Nelson Page, author of 
‘“* In Ole Virginia.”’ 16mo, pp. 240. Scribner's Sons. “ 

A Wedding Trip. By Emilia Pardo Bazin. Translated b 
Mary J. Serrano. 16mo, pp. 352. Cassell Pub’g Co. $1, 00. 

The Story of Two Lives. By Stuart Sterne. 16mo, pp. 
302. Cassell Pub’g Co. $1.00. 

Consequences. B rton Castle. 16mo, pp. 417. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1 =x eaiesi . 

Pudney and Walp. By F. Bean, aouer of “Col. Judson 
of Alabama.”’ 16mo, pp. 328. J. W. Lovell Co. $1.00. 

From Shadow to Sunlight. By the Marquis of Lorne, 
author of “ Love and Peril.” iémo, pp. 157. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 50 cents 

Color Studies, and A Mexican Campaign. By Thomas A. 
Janvier, author of ‘* The Aztec Treasure-House.”’ 16mo, 
pp. 391. Chas. Scribner's Sons. Paper, 50 cents. 

I Go A-Fishing. By W. C. Prime. 16mo, pp. 365. Harper 
& Bros. a 50 cents. 

Puiipoe: o a Cloud. Ella. Oblong, 139, 

“Camel 7 Unknown 5 ores 50 ph - 

His ‘two Loves. Albert Delpit. Translated from the 


30th French nai by R. H. Merriam. 16mo, pp. 299. 
Price-McGill Pub’g Co. Paper, 50 cents. 
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NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES, 


Cassell’s Sunshine Series: The New Man at Rossmere, by 
Mrs. J. H. Walworth ; “* Vengeance is Mine!’ by Daniel 
Dane; Noughts and Crosses: Stories, Studies, 
Sketches, by Q.; Moors and Christians, and other Tales 
from the Spanish of Alargon, by Mary J. Serrano ; Eleven 
Possible Cases, Stories by Franklin Fyles, F. R. Stock- 
ton, Henry Harland, and others. Per vol., 50 cents. 

s Franklin Square Library: ae Hopes, by Ww. 
. Howells, 75 cents; Erie Brighteyes, by H. Rider Hag- 
gard, 25 cents. 

Lippincott’s American Novels: Diana Fontaine, by 
Algernon Ridgeway. 50 cents. 

Lovell’s International Series: The Soul of Countess 
Adrian, by Mrs. Campbell Praed. 5 cents. 

Lee & Shepard’s Good Company Series: Sweet and 
Twenty, by Mary Farley Sanborn. 50 cents. 

Sergel’s International Library: Masters and Men, by 
Eugene J. Hall, illus. 50 cents. 

Lovell’s Westminster Series: Good-Bye, by John Strange 
Winter. 25 cents. 

The World’s Library: Monsieur Judas, by Fergus Hume. 
Waverley Co. 25 cents. 


TRAVEL. 


Jinrikisha Days. By Eliza Ruhamah Scudder. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 386. Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

Through Russia on @ Mustang. By Thomas Stevens, 
author of ‘Around the World on a Bicycle.”’ Illus., 
12mo, pp. 334. Cassell Pub’g Co. $2.00. 

The Watering Places of the Vosges. By Henry W. 
rn; With map, 16mo, pp. 158. Longmans, Green & 

Yo. $1.50, 

A Flying Trip Around the World. By Elizabeth Bis- 
land. With portrait, 16mo, pp. 205. Harper & Bros. 
$1.25. 

A Summer’s Outing, and The Old Man’s Story. By 
Carter H. Harrison. Illus., 16mo, pp. 297. Dibble Pub’g 


Co. $1.00. 
REFERENCE. 


A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities: Mythology, Re- 
ligion, Literature, and Art. From the German of Dr. 
Oskar Seyffert. Revised and edited, with additions, by 
Henry Nettleship. M.A., and J. E. Sandys, Litt.D. 450 
illus’ns, 4to, pp. 706. Macmillan & Co. $6.00, 


SCIENCE. 


Tables for the Determination of Minerals by Physical Pro 
erties. B. on the System of Dr. Albin Weisbach. 
By Persifor Frazer. 3d edition, re-written, 12mo, pp. 
115. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 

Botany: An Elementary Text-Book for Schools. By Edith 
Aitken. 12mo, pp. 248. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

Natural Selection and Tropical Nature: Essays on De- 
scriptive and Theoretical Biology. By Alfred Russel 
Wallace, author of *‘ Darwinism.’’ New edition, with 
corrections, 12mo, pp. 492. Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 

The Psychology of Time: Historically and Fiobicaly 
Considered, with Extended Experiments. B erbert 
Nichols. With tables, 8vo, pp. 140. H. Holt & Co. $1.50. 


PHILOSOPHY — RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


Fundamental Problems: The Method of Philosophy as a 
Systematic Arrangement of Knowledge. By Dr. Paul 
Carus. 2d edition, revised and enlarged, 12mo, pp. 373. 
Open Court Pub’g Co. $1.50. 

Intimations of Eternal Life. By Caroline C. Leighton, 
author of ‘* A Swiss Thoreau.”’ 18mo, pp. 139. te & 
Shepard. 75 cents. 

The Red Card: From Creation to Christ. By S. B. Rossiter, 
D.D. 18mo, pp.177. A.D. F. Randolph & Co. 50 cents. 

What Can Ethics Do for Us? By William Mackintire 
Salter. 16mo, pp. 32. C. H. Kerr & Co. Paper, 10 cents. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


Battimore, Mp. 


Announcements for the next Academic Year are now ready, 
and will be sent on application. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A New Vouume in “CAssetu’s Bue Liprary.” 


A WEDDING TRIP. 
A Novel. By Emsia Parpo Bazan. Translated 
from the Spanish by Mary J. Serrano. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. — 


A New Vo.umeE in THE “Unknown” LIsRary. 


PHILIPPA. 
A Novelette. By “Eta.” 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
unique binding, 50 cents. 
This is the first American story in this popular 
series. It is as novel in treatment as any other 


volume in this library, and ranks in interest with 
“ Mile. Ixe.” 


Two New Vots. in “CAssELL’s SUNSHINE SERIES.” 


ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES. 

Stories that could hardly be expected to happen, 
and which yet have about them the air of possi- 
bility. By Frank R. Stockton, Epcar Faw- 
ceTt, Henry HaArwanp (Sidney Luska), Nym 
CRINKLE, Maurice THompson, Brarnarp G. 
SmituH, ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, FRANKLIN 
Fy.es, Incersott Lockwoop, Joaquin MIL- 
LER, and Kirk Munroe. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


MOORS AND CHRISTIANS: 


And other Tales from the Spanish of “ Alargon.” 
By Mary J. Serrano. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 
cents; paper, 50 cents. 


THROUGH RUSSIA ON A 
MUS TANG. 


By Tuomas Stevens, author of “Scouting for 
Stanley in East Africa,” ete. With 16 illustra- 
tions from photographs by the author. 1 vol., 
8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


HADASSEH; 
Or, ‘‘ From Captivity to the Persian Throne.” 
By E. Levty Coxtrns, author of “’Tween Heaven 
and Earth,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, 
$1.50. 
NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. 
Stories, Studies, and Sketches. 


By Q., author of “Dead Man’s Rock,” “ Aston- 
ishing History of Troy Town,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


‘or sale by all Booksellers. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 & 106 Fourtu Ave., New Yorx. 
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A MATTER OF MILLIONS, 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of “The Forsaken Inn,” is having a : sale in 


the Cheap Edition, with Ornamental Cover. 


Price, 50 cents. 





THE CHOICE SERIES. 


1—A MAD BETROTHAL. By Laura Jean Libbey. 
Paper cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
ieee ~ igh M. STANLEY. By Henry Frederic Red- 
dall. Paper cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
3—HER DOUBLE LIFE. By Mrs. org Lewis. 
Paper cover, 50 cents ; bound volume, $1.00 
4.—UNKNOWN. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. Pa- 
per cover, 50 cents ; bound volume, $1.00. 
5.—GUNMAKER OF MOSCOW. By Pn Cobb, 
Jr. Paper cover, 50 cents ; bound volume, $1.00. 
6—MAUD MORTON. By Major Alfred R. Calhoun. 
Paper cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
7.—THE HIDDEN HAND. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
wo Paper cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
8.—SUN DERED HEARTS. By Mrs. Harriet Lewis. 
Paper cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00 
9—THE STONE-CUTTER OF LISBON. B Wm. 
Henry Peck. Paper cover, ec.; bound vol., $1.00. 
10.—LADY KILDARE. By Mrs. Harriet Lewis. Paper 
cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
11.—CRIS ROCK. By Captain Mayne Reid. Paper cover, 
50 cents ; teced vale, 02 $1.00. ow. - 
12.—N EAREST AND DEAREST. By Mrs. E. D. E.N. 
Southworth. Paper cover, 50c.; bound vol., $1.00. 
13.—THE BAILIFF’S SCHEME. By Mrs. Harriet 
Lewis. Paper cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
14.—A LEAP IN THE DARK. By Mrs. E. D. E.N. 
Southworth. Paper cover, 50c.; bound vol., $1.00. 
15.—THE OLD LIFE’S SHADOWS. By Mrs. Harriet 
Lewis. Paper cover, 50 cents ; bound volume, $1.00. 
16.—THE LOST LADY OF LONE. By Mrs. E. D.E.N. 
Southworth. cover, 50c.; bound vol., $1.00. 
17.—IONE. "B Laura Jean Libbey. Paper cover, 50 cents ; 
bound volume, $1.00. 
18.—FOR WOMAN’S LOVE. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth. Paper cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
19.—CESAR BIROTTEAU. By Honoré de Balzac. Pa- 
per cover, 50 cents ; volume, $1.00, 
2.—THE BARONESS yo on oes Niemann. 
1,00, 


r cover, 50 cents ; 


21.—PARTED BY FATE. ~~ = Jean Libbey. 
per cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 


Pa- 








22.—THE FORSAKEN INN, By Anna Katharine Green. 
Paper cover, 5) cents; bound volume, $1.50. 
23.—OTTILIE ASTER’S SILENCE. Translated from 
the German by Mrs. D. M. Lowrey. Paper cover, 50 
cents ; bound volume, $1.00. 
24.—EDDA’S BIRTHRIGHT. By Mrs. Harriet Lewis. 
Paper cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
25.—THE ALCHEMIST. From the French of Honoré de 
Balzac. Paper cover, 50 cents ; bound volume, $1.00. 
26.—UNDER OATH—An Adirondack Stor 
Kate Ludlum. Paper cover, 50c.; enn vol., $1.00. 
27.—_COUSIN PONS. From the French of Honoré de 
Balzac. Paper cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00, 
28.—THE UNLOVED WIFE. By Mrs. E.D. E. N. South- 
wo Paper cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
29,—LILITH. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. Paper 
cover, 50 cents ; bound volume, $1.00. 
30.—REUNITED. By a Popular Southern Author. Paper 
cover, 50) cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
31.—MR. HAROLD STAGG. By Robert Grant. 
cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
at BREACH OF CUSTOM. Translated from 


rman by Mrs. D. M. Lowrey. Paper cover, 530 
eanine bound volume, $1.00. 
33.—THE NORTHERN LIGHT. Translated from the 
German of E. Werner. Paper cover, 50 cents ; bound 
volume, $1.00. 
i -EES ES HUSBAND. By Mrs. Harriet Lewis. 
Paper cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
33.—A LOVE MATCH. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
—A MATTER OF MILLIONS. By Anna Katharine 
Green. Paper cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
371.—EUGENIE GRANDET. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Paper cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
38.—_THE yf ht TORE. Translated from the 
Danish of Hans Christian Andersen. Paper cover, 50 
cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
39.—PAOLI, THE WARRIOR BISHOP; 
of the Christians. By W. C. Kitchin. 
50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 
40.—UNDER A CLOUD. By Jean Kate Ludlum. Paper 
cover, 50 cents; bound volume, $1.00. 


By Jean 


Paper 


Paper 


or, The Fall 


Paper cover, 





ALL FoR Sate By A. C. McCLURG & CO., Cuicaco, ILL. 





Apart from the goodness of MRS. RORER’S COOK BOOK, it has another 
two-fold quality—SAVING. Saving in cost of recipes, and saving in the 


delightful use of the left-overs from the table. 
It means just that much more money in pocket for 


ignore this potent fact. 
other purposes. 


No housewife can afford to 


Price, in oil-cloth covers, $1.75. We pay the postage. 
ARNOLD & COMPANY, 





420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 
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& COMPANY 








WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 
(By arrangement with John Murray, of London, and from duplicate plates)— 


A HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 


By James Ferausson, D.C.L., F.R.S., Member of the Royal Society of Architects, ete., ete. Thoroughly 
revised and brought down to the present time, with many new illustrations, by Ropert Kerr, Professor of 
Architecture in King’s College, London. Two volumes, octavo, with several hundred illustrations, half roan, 


$10.00; half morocco, $15.00. 


EASTERN AND INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


By James Fereausson, D.C.L., F.R.S., Member of the Royal Society of Architects, ete. A new edition from 

new plates. Two volumes, octavo, with several hundred illustrations, half roan, $10.00; half morocco, $15.00. 

At the same time they have ready a new edition of Ferausson’s HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL 
COUNTRIES; 2 vols., octavo, half roan, $7.50; half morocco, $12.50. They call attention also to their other 
works on art, all of which are lavishly illustrated. LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART; 2 vols., octavo, half roan, 
$7.50; half moroceo, $12.50. WOLTMAN AND WOERMAN’S HISTORY OF PAINTING; 2 vols., oc- 
tavo, half roan, $7.50; half morocco, $12.50. MITCHELL’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE; 
2 vols., octavo, half roan, $7.50; half morocco, $12.50, ete. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES ‘DICKENS. 


An entirely new edition from entirely new plates. Illustrated with etchings and engravings by CRUIKSHANK, 
Seymour, H. K. Browne (Puiz), BARNARD and others. 48 volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, $60.00; half 


ealf or half morocco, $120.00. 


THEY HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED: 
INTENTIONS. 


A volume of essays by Oscar WILDE, containing “ The Decay of Lying,” “ Pen, Pencil and Poison,” « The Critic 
as an Artist,” “The Truth of Masks.” Octavo, cloth, $2.25. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LETTERS OF A LADY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Edited by Emmy F. D. Osnrory. A companion to “The Letters of Dorothy Osborne.” 8vo, on hand-made 


paper, $2.50. 





In the Giunta Series. 


THE CITATION OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Etce., 
ete. By Watrer Savace LAnpor. With an Introdue- 
tion by Hamittron Wricut Maxie. 12mo, cloth, cut or 
uncut, with frontispiece, $1.25. 


THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. With a 
Biographical and Literary Memoir by SarntEe-Brvuve. 
Translated from the 20th French edition by JEssir P. 
FrorHincHAM. 12mo, cloth, cut or uncut, $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSEWHERE. A volume 
of Essays by Hamitron Wricur Masts, author of ‘ My 
Study Fire.”’ One volume, cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


IERMOLA. A Novel. By Kraszrwskt, author of ‘ The 
Jew,” ete. Translated by Mrs. CarEy. 12mo, cloth, $1; 
paper, 50 cents. 


SERMONS UPON FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE. With an 
Appendix, containing notes on Homiletics, by Prof. JAMEs 
M. Hoppin, D.D., of Yale University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





In the Series Makers of America. 


FRANCIS HIGGINSON. First Minister in Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, and the author of ‘‘ New England’s Planta- 
tion. By Tomas Wentworth Hiaearnson. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


In the Series Great Explorers and Explorations. 


FERDINAND MAGELLAN. By F. H. H. Guittemarp. 
With seventeen illustrations and eighteen maps. 12mo, 
eloth, $1.25. 


SHE LOVED ASAILOR. A Novel. By Ametia E. Barr, 
author of ‘Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “A Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon,” ete., ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


MADAME D’ORGEVAUT’S HUSBAND. A Novel. 
Trans. from the French of Henry Rasusson by FRANK 
Hunter Porrrr. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. By Turopore H. 
Mrap. A record of personal experience. Paper covers, 
25 cents. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 758 & 755 Broapway, New York. 
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HENRY DRUMMOND’S WORKS. 


THE CHANGED LIFE. 


An Address by Henry Drummonp. The Third of the 
Series. Just Ready, Gilt top, leatherette, printed in blue, 
price, 5 cents. 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 


By Henry Drummonp. Leatherette, gilt top, price, 35 
cents ; illustrated edition, cloth, price, $1,00. 


PAX VOBISCUM. 


By, Henry Daummonp. The Second of the Series of which 
* The Greatest Thing in the World " is the First. Leather- 
ette, gilt top, price, 35 cents. 


“The volume is small, but mighty in power, and its influ- 
ence will be wide.” 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL 
WORLD. 


By Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Cloth, red top, 
title in gold, 438 pp., price, 75 cents. New edition. 


** FIRST”: A Talk with Boys. 


An Address delivered at Glasgow to the Boys’ Brigade. 
Paper cover, 10 cents; $1.00 per dozen; leatherette, silver 
edges, 35 cents. 


AUTHOR'S ONLY EDITION. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Pus.isuers, 
14 & 16 Astor Piacr, NEW YORK. 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Lurgest 
in the World. 


HAS PAID ITS POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 
$16 ,500,000.00. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 
[ ly the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
—= Wage-W orker for his Wages, lost from Accidental 
ry, and guarantee Principal Sum in case of death. No 
Extra Charge for European Travel and Residence. 
Fuvt Prixcirrar Sum paid for loss of Hands, Feet, Hand 
and Foot, or Sight, by Accident. Onr-rHtrp same for loss of 
single Hand or Foot. 
ates As Low as wit, PERMANENTLY secure Fou. 
[acstene of Eutche, Only $5.00 a year to Professional or 
Business Men for each $1, O00 with $5.00 Weekly Etaube. 
This Company issues also the best Lirk anp EnpowMeEnt 
Powicies in the market. [nperKasipie, Non-ForreiraB.e, 
Wor.p-W ine. 


FULL PAYMENT IS SECURED BY 


$10,992,000 Assets, $2,248,000 Surplus 


Bich Let $0 dhe chanees of on Bayly Teeesmry 
and Assessments on the Survivors. 


AGENCIES AT ALL , IMPORTANT POINTS 
IN THE U. 8. AND CANADA 

J. G. Batterson, Ropney Dennis, 

President. Secretary. 








J. E. Morris, 
Asst. Sec’y. 
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LADIES’ STATIONERY. 


A few years ago, our fashionable peo- 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. 2. W. M. CRANE set to work 
lo prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they bave succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE’S 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
lo produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
lique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and ‘Distaff,’ are as popular as their fin- 
est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 


_ $0 that the gum cannot come in contact 
| with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 


A full line of these Standard Goods is kept 
constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., , Chicago. 


0 AUTHORS. —The New York Bureau or Revision 

gives critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, edits 
them for ublication, and offers them to publishers. Send 
stamp to Dr. Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New 
York City. 


Through Vestibuled a and Colonist Slee, eins 


Between Chicago and Tacoma, Wasb., 
and Portland, Ore. 











HE WIsconsin CENTRAL and NorTHERN Pactric 
lines run through Pullman Vestibuled and Colonist 
Sleepers between Chicago and Tacoma, Wash., and Port- 
land, Ore. The train known as the “ Pacific Express ” 
leaves the Grand Central Passenger Station, at the cor- 
ner of Fifth Avenue and Harrison street, at 10.45 P.M. 
daily. For tickets, berths in Pullman or Colonist Sleep- 
ers, etc., apply to Geo. K. Toompson, City Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, 205 Clark Street ; or to F. J. Eppy, 
Depot Ticket Agent, Grand Central Passenger Station, 
corner Fifth Avenue and Harrison street, Chicago, Ill. 





















1891.] THE 


ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 





LEADING STYLES. 
Fine Point, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
‘Business, - - - - Nos. 048 14 130 
Broad Point, - - Nos. 313 239 284 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 
Works: Camden, N. J.) 26 Joun St.,. NEW YORK. 


Trade Mark.) NO NPAREIL. (Registered. 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,— Quarto, “Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longjellow sizes,—bear the above Trade Mark, 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 


Nos. 541 & 543 Peart Str., - - NEW YORK. 


EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS 


All Styles and Grades. 
Nos. 21-2 and 31-2 Special Grades. 
Round and Hexagon. Patented. 
The Best Pencils for FREE HAND and MECHAN- 
ICAL DRAWING, School, Mercantile, and General 


Uses. 

Our FINE ARTS. 
The Most PERFECT Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
15 degrees; for Artists, Engineers, and Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS. 
Over Fifty Colors. Preferable to Water Colors in many 


ways. 
Tue Stor-Gauce Automatic PENCIL. 


An entirely new article. The ne plus ulira of all Pencils. 
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Spencerian Steel Pens. 
THE BEST in the essential qualities 
of DURABILITY, EVENNESS OF POINT, 


| and WORKMANSHIP. Samples of the 


leading numbers will be sent FREE on 
receipt of return postage, two cents. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
810 Broapway, NEW YORK. 


‘BOORUM & ‘PEASE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 
(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 
Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 
est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 
For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 











FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
New York Ciry. 





HAVE YOU ever tried the Fine Corre- 
Spondence Papers made by the WHITING 
PAPER COMPANY, of Holyoke? You 
will find them correét for all the uses 
of polite society. They are made in both 
rough and smooth finish, and in all the 
fashionable tints. Sold by all dealers 
in really fine stationery throughout the 
United States. 





THE “‘MATCHLESS” PENS. 


HE superiority of the “ MATCHLESS ” Pens 

is attested by the satisfaction that invariably 

attends their use. The ease and comfort with which 

they write, together with their durability and resist- 

ance to corrosives, makes them unquestionably the 
best Steel Pen in the market. 


SAMPLES of the six different styles will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


Price per Gross, - - $1.25. 
A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 
His Celebrated KCumbers, 
303—404—170—604—3 32 


And bis other styles, may be bad of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 
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THE NEW WEBSTER. 


SUCCESSOR OF THE AUTHENTIC UNABRIDGED. 


(July, 1891. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT FOR EVERY FAMILY AND SCHOOL, 


sterome mii tive... WEBSTER'S | Snvee teem 
has evidently been expended on this edi- W E BST E R S$ believer in the Webster, I am sure that 


tion of Webster's Dictionary assures mo I shall only have greater reason for my 
that I shall find it of great use to me as WEBSTER’S faith in it as you goon to that final Univer- 
an oracle in the questions constantly aris- sal Edition which shall represent the pre- 
ing as to the proper form and use of the valence of the English language and the 


tools which crowd the workshop of hue | [N TERNATIONAL | American spelling throughout the world, 


man intelligence. ee 


_—— | N TER N ATION AL From Jobn Greenleaf Whittier. 








From Thomas Batley Aldrich. Arnit 1, 1801.—1 th tie- 
Mancn 7, 1801.--The professional man, | N T E R N AT | O N A L fied ‘with the ability par hennainen of 
whatever other dictionaries he may have the revision. It is very evident that you 
hand, will work at a serious disad ha 1 the best available scholarship, 
a i he lack this <aiies cae D | CTIO N A R Y an no pene aaaieeiin has ~ 
tools. I do hink th ious and i. Thed edly high ic 
valuable > Asm Someeienenes be- D | « T | O N A R Y which the eh the cetuied te t ™ 
fore been b ithin th af i be | ly increased | 
Le DICTIONARY —_ ‘“ 


THE VARIOUS BINDINGS ARE ESPECIALLY ‘RICH AND SUBSTANTIAL. 
Descriptive Pamphlet containing Specimen Pages, ete., sent, prepaid, on application. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pusuisners, Srrincrieip, Mass, U.S. A. 





CANNING AND PRESERVING. How to can and preserve 
By Mrs. S. T. RORER. Fruits and vegetables 
A book for every woman who expects to put How to make 
up fruit and vegetables for next winter's use. Marmalades 
Here are plenty of choice recipes, with such Jams 


full directions that no one can go wrong. Butters 
This means a great deal to the housekeeper lellies 
a saving of dollars and cents. ‘ 
m' : Syrups 
Paper covers, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. Pickles 
Send the price and receive it free of postage. Catsups 
ARNOLD & COMPANY, Flavored Vinegars 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia. Powders 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 


